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Price Ten Cents 


Some Machines Reported Idle in Wisconsin 


Declining Demand Results in Orders as Low as 25 Per Cent of 
Normal Capacity in Some Cases—Public Misinterpretation of 
Government Paper Saving Plan is Attributed Cause—Other News. 


F [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., July 13, 1942—Numerous Wis- 
consin mills are hoping the newspaper publicity car- 
ried recently will help set the public right on the 
matter of paper supply, and that an upturn will stop 
the receding production. Some machines are entirely 
idle at the present time, and several miles closed for 
the entire week in which Independence Day was ob- 
served. There have been a number of layoffs, and 
some of the workers are transferring to defense in- 
dustries to assure steady employment. 

L. E. Stevens of Milwaukee, president of the Wis- 
consin Paper Merchants Association, was quoted 
recently by the press to the effect that some of the 
Wisconsin mills which had been operating six and 
seven days a week have been slowed down to three or 
four, and that further reductions are in sight. He 
says backlogs of orders are being reduced, and in- 
coming orders, in some cases, are running as low as 
25% of normal production capacity. 

There was considerable surprise over the an- 
nouncement of Robert Porter, chief paper purchas- 
ing agent for the government, that the government 
business of paper of all old kinds for the fiscal year 
starting July 1, 1942 would amount to 6% of this 
year’s estimated production, or some 925,000 tons. 
This is quite a departure from the announcement last 
winter that the government would take 34% of the 
estimated national output for the current year. 

The “save paper” campaign put on by the gov- 
ernment was grossly misinterpreted by the public, Mr. 
Stevens said. The impression prevailed that there 
would be a general shortage because of war needs, 
whereas the salvage campaigns were intended only to 
help overcome the shortage of paper board and wrap- 
pings. 

The WPB action announced recently urging the 
paper industry to build up stocks beyond the prac- 
tical working minimum base which the Government 
had requested mills to adopt earlier in the year is ex- 
pected to help the situation some, There are antici- 
pations of a quiet summer, with some upturn in the 


fall when the heavy inventories of the winter buying 
scare will have to be reduced. 


Paper Institute Occupies Addition 


The Institute of Paper Chemistry at Appleton, 
Wis., is now occupying its addition completed recent- 
ly. It is ge. used for laboratories, office and stor- 
age space, and classrooms. 

The top floor has an expanded analytical and micro- 
analytical department and fiber miscroscopy and wood 
technology divisions. 

The second floor houses an expansion of the semi- 
commercial laboratory, with storage space for sup- 
plies, and a mezzanine floor office for the group 
leader in pulping, where he can oversee all opera- 
tions, Back of the office are two classrooms arranged 
so they may be used individually as one large room. 

The first floor houses new offices and laboratories 
for the engineering and physics sections, a room for 
the electron microscope, calibration facilities for the 
brightness tester, a first aid room, dark room, humid- 
ity room, two laboratory cubicles and the spectro- 
scopy laboratory. 

Space made available in other Institute buildings 
by the transfer will be used for additional staff and 
student activities. The microbiological section is to 
be expanded, the wood chemistry and lignin section 
enlarged, and the number of individual cubicles for 
doctorial candidates increased. 

Westbrook Steele, executive director, declared that 
the participation of the Institute through its member- 
ship, government agencies, allied industry and its 
own activities in the war effort was of sufficient in- 
terest to the government that it readily granted ade- 
quate priorities to make possible the erection of the 
building addition. Facilities of the Institute were of- 
fered to the government repeatedly starting about six 
years ago. The Institute is carrying 30 projects di- 
rectly related to national defense. 

Mr. Steele mentioned the projects carried on at the 
Institute during the last year, including the develop- 
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Newsprint Price at $50 Seems Stabilized 


Recent Announcement of International Paper Co. Continuing $50 
Price Dims Hope of Any Higher Price in U. S. Market— 
OPA Price Differential Is Beneficial—Several Concerns Analyzed. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., July 13, 1942—The recent an- 
nouncement of International Paper Company inform- 
ing its customers that the prevailing price of $50 a 
ton would be continued until further notice has been 
taken by many interested in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry to mean that the hope of an increase in price 
in the United States market has receded almost to the 
vanishing point. 

In explaining the situation International Paper 
pointed out that ‘““The plans adopted by the govern- 
ment for the control of prices generally, create an en- 
tirely new influence on the marketing of most com- 
modities, including newsprint. In view of this gov- 
ernment policy, and since we have no means of know- 
ing in advance what ultimate conclusions will be 
reached, or what changes may be made from time to 
time, we now wish to advise you that we will continue 
our present standard price at your destination until 
further notice.” 


General Price of $50 a Ton Expected 


Other newsprint manufacturers are said to be ex- 
pected to follow the lead of International as there 
does not appear to be anything else they can do. The 
application of Canadian manufacturers for an ad- 
vance in price is still in abeyance, but the feeling has 
been growing that nothing is likely to be done for 
quite some time. From the Canadian standpoint, it 
is all up to the OPA, as the Canadian Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board would not be likely to stand 
in the way of a price increase, in view of the great 
contribution the newsprint companies have been mak- 
ing in the way of U. S. exchange. 

To review the situation briefly, at the beginning of 
the year or earlier, Canadian newsprint manufactur- 
ers, including International Paper Company, an- 
nounced that beginning with the second quarter of 
1942 there would be an increase in the price of news- 
print of $3 a ton. Before the price change went into 
effect the OPA and the WPTB set up a joint body to 
investigate the appropriateness of the proposed in- 
crease. It is generally understood in the trade that 
this committee was disposed to agree that the in- 
crease was justified, but before any action was taken 
there was a change in the personnel of the committee. 
The new representatives of the OPA took the stand 
that an increase was justified only on the basis of per- 
formance and not on the expectations of higher costs. 
Costs had already risen to some extent and manufac- 
turers knew there would be further and unavoidable 
costs in spite of all the controls, costs that could be 
traced back to points beyond the effective range of 
the established price controls. The committee remain- 
ed unconvinced, apparently, although when the OPA 
announced the freezing of the price newsprint im- 
porters were allowed to pay, a rider was added to the 
effect that the application of the Canadian manufac- 
turers for an advance was not considered altogether 
closed, but that further study would be necessary. 
Presumably the matter is still being studied. 


International’s Price Viewed as Logical 


In the light of the above considerations the an- 
nouncement of International Paper seems natural 
enough. They could not determine what the ultimate 
decision of the committee might be and that is about 
all the announcement amounts to, Since other com- 
panies are in the same position it would seem likely 
that they would take the same stand in their contacts 
with their customers. 

In the meantime, as previously mentioned, Cana- 
dian manufacturers are trying to get relief from 
some of the burden of additional costs through an 
application to the OPA for permission to adjust 
freight rates to compensate for the difference between 
water-borne and rail shipments. 

Under present arrangements the delivered price at 
New York and Atlantic ports and at Great Lakes 
ports is $50 a ton. Wartime shipping conditions have 
become such that very little newsprint is moving by 
the water route. It so happens that the bulk of news- 
print shipped from Canada to the United States goes 
to these points because it is in these cities that the 
largest newspapers are situated. The result has been 
a considerable increase in shipping costs, borne en- 
tirely by the manufacturers. They have asked for a 
revision of the delivered price to those ports where 
paper now has to be shipped by rail. 

While an announcement on this application is ex- 
pected some time soon from the OPA, there has been 
no intimation as to what the OPA’s decision will be. 
In the meantime Canadian manufacturers feel that the 
large buyers in the metropolitan areas will probably 
use their influence to keep the price as is, even though 
their competitors in the smaller and more inland cities 
may support the application for an adjustment. It is 
pointed out that under present arrangements publish- 
ers in cities inland from the ports mentioned have to 
pay $3 or $4 more per ton than the metropolitan 
publishers. 

The differential announced by the OPA allowing 
$3.50 per ton more for rotogravure paper, above 
standard newsprint, will benefit in no small measure 
those companies producing this type of paper. Price 
Bros. and Co., for instance, produce a large tonnage 
of this specialty and will benefit accordingly. 


National Container Signs 100 Per Cent 


The first concern in Florida employing more than 
500 persons to sign up 100% for the U. S. Treas- 
ury’s 10% payroll allotment plan, is the National 
Container Corporation of Jacksonville, John L. Fahs, 
collector of internal revenue has announced. 

“The company now will be authorized to fly the 
treasury’s 10% Minute Man Flag, Mr. Fahs said. 
“Employees of the National Container Corporation 
have responded enthusiastically to the appeal of the 
treasury. Their purchases of war bonds under the 
voluntary payroll allotment plan will put $100,000 a 
year into the building of planes, tanks and guns.” 
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Decline in Orders Continues in Midwest 


Demand for Many Grades of Paper Reported Severely Affected 


by ‘“Over-Conservation” 


Publicity — Western Salesmen Plan 


Special Luncheon—Paper Co. Explains Paper Supply Situation. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, ill., July 13, 1942—There may be a ceil- 
ing on paper but it isn’t the ceiling that is worrying 
the Chicago paper market. The drying up of general 
business has focused attention on the matter of prices 
and inasmuch as the ceiling provides no bottom to 
the market there is wonderment as to just what is 
going to happen. Outside of government business, 
orders are declining in and what was formerly a 
characteristic of the book market, has rapidly ex- 
tended to other grades of paper. Outside of glassines 
and parchments where demand is reported as holding 
up very well, the entire list is suffering from not only 
poor demand but “over conservation” which has an 
unrelated effect on war conservation. Krafts, one 
of the most dependable of the lines during the past 
weeks, are reported to be “off” as an oversupply of 
raw materials has come into the market. Sulphite 
mills are said to have more than sufficient backlogs. 
Books and covers are very slow while the waste 
paper market is well oversold and in a very weak- 
position according to local reports. 


Salesmen Plan Special Luncheon 


The western division of the Salesmens Association 
of the Paper Industry dispensed with its July 6 meet- 
ing because of the week-end holiday which either took 
too many members out of the city or developed a need 
for more quiet relaxation following the Fourth. How- 
ever, Ben Babbitt, in charge of “special events” of the 
Association, and his assistants, arranged for a 
special “‘open house” Monday, July 13, which sur- 
passed the regular noon day attendance at the Hotel 
Sherman. Guest speaker was Dr. J. H. Langum, 
head of the Research and Statistics Division of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, who dis- 
cussed the tax problem of the United States and its 
relation to both individual and corporate situations. 
Inasmuch as the 1942 Revenue Act has now been re- 
ported by the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Dr. Langum had something specific to tell the sales 
executives and their guests. The meeting gave Ray 
George and his golf committee the opportunity to 
drum up more interest in the third of the monthly 
golf outings to be held at the Knollwood Country 
Club on July 17. 


Begin Drive To Check “Conservation” 


Articles beginning to appear in the Chicago press 
indicate that organized efforts to counteract the idea 
that paper is almost unobtainable are having some 
good effects, Chicago newspaper readers have been 
so bombarded with “shortage” news that they have 
felt it “unpatriotic” to buy new paper and have gone 
over backward to use paper sparingly—a direct con- 
tribution to the unfortunate “over-sold” position the 
industry finds itself in today. This week two articles 
appeared advising readers of the fact that there are 
sufficient sizes and varieties of paper on hand to 
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cover almost any printing, office and wrapping paper 
needs. 

One of the feature efforts was an advertisement 
carried in a recent issue of the Chicago Tribune by 
the Hanchett Paper Company. The headline “Does 
Paper Shortage make it necessary to do without 
Proper Wrappings?” was sufficiently powerful to get 
the trade down into the main copy which stated 
that “indiscriminate skimping of this and that can 
be carried to an unnecessary and often ridiculous 
extreme . . . Today warehouses are bulging with 
paper of every type and storage space is overflowing 
with accumulated waste paper. In view of this 
fact, there is no good reason why we should forego 
the uses of paper to which we have become accus- 
tomed. In particular, there is no good reason today 
to dispense with the use of paper for protecting the 
merchandise we buy . . . Any retailer who has diffi- 
culty in obtaining wrapping papers or packaging 
materials of any kind is invited to make use of our 
Information Service which will gladly put him in 
touch with a reliable source of supply where ade- 
quate materials can be obtained without delay.” 


Knox Succeeds Knox In Local Paper Office 


Brother succeeds brother as far as the Chicago 
Paper merchants Association is concerned. Re- 
cently Robert “Bob” Knox was elected secretary of 
that Association and was properly obtained into of- 
fice at a farewell party given in his honor. Bob 
went into the Army the first of the month and was 
given a number of gifts, including a handsome wrist 
watch, to indicate the way in which the Association 
felt about the new Army officer. S. S. Weil, presi- 
dent of the Association, made some very appropriate 
remarks and then announced that brother William 
“Bill” Knox was to take over the secretarial duties 
until Bob would get back. It was a nice gesture, 
typical of the fellowship created by the Chicago Pa- 
per Merchants Association and insures the Knox and 
Schneider organization of a spot on the board of the 
Association. 


W. J. Lamory Made Gen. Superintendent 


William J. Lamory has accepted a position with 
the Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc., Cohoes, N. Y., as 
general superintendent of paper making. This in- 
volves no other organization changes as Mr. Lamory 
is an addition to the staff. He comes to the Mohawk 
Paper Mills after a long and successful record as a 
paper manufacturer. For the past year and a half 
he has been superintendent of a four-machine paper 
mill of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port 
Edwards, Wis. Prior thereto he was for many years 
with the American Writing Paper Corporation as 
production assistant to the president. Earlier con- 
nections were with Strathmore Paper Company, 
Worthy Paper Company, the Southworth Company 
and Hampshire Paper Company. 





Milk Cap Makers Get Desist Order 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C.,. July 15, 1942—The Miik 
Cap Statistical Bureau, Philadelphia, and 11 manu- 
facturers representing about 75 per cent of the total 
business of the paper disc milk bottle cap industry, 
have beer ordered by the Federal Trade Commission 
to cease and desist trom certain practices having the 
purpose or capacity to restrain, monopolize or elim- 
inate competition in the sale of their products. 

The individual respondents named in the order are 
George J. Lincoln, Jr., manager and executive secre- 
tary of the bureau, Ray W. Blodgett, George W. 
Rohrbeck and Robert H. Schulz, members of its ex- 
ecutive committee. 


Respondent Manufacturers 


The respondent manufacturers, all members of the 
bureau, are: Atlas Paper Box Company, Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.; Great Lakes Bottle Cap Company, De- 
troit; Robert S. Leonard Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. ; L. Levingston Company, San Francisco; Fowl- 
er E. Macy and Edna B. Macy, doing business as 
Fowler E. Macy Company, Converse, Ind.; Mid- 
West Bottle Cap Co., Belvidere, Ill.; National Man- 
ufacturing Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Ohio Bot- 
tle Cap Company, Piqua, Ohio; Piqua Cap Com- 
pany, Piqua, Ohio; Sealright Company, Inc., Fulton, 
N. Y., and Smith-Lee Company, Inc., Oneida, N. Y. 

The Commission finds that the respondents entered 
into agreements and combinations to fix and maintain 
uniform prices, discounts, contract terms and other 
conditions for the sale and distribution of paper disc 
milk bottle caps and that, in pursuance of these agree- 
ments, the bureau and its representatives rated and 
classified the approximately 50,000 dairies located 
throughout the United States according to the num- 
ber of caps used annually; that these ratings and 
classifications have been distributed among the re- 
spondent manufacturers who agreed to adhere to the 
ratings in determining prices and discounts at which 
dairies should be sold. 


Making the Agreements 


To make the agreements and combinations more 
effective, the findings continue, the respondent manu- 
facturers filed with the Milk Cap Statistical Bureau 
price lists, copies of invoices containing names of 
purchasers, quantities purchased and prices therefor, 
customer lists, and copies of contracts and conditions 
of sale. These data filed by the respondent manufac- 
turers were checked by representatives of the bureau 
in accordance with the agreed policy to have the 
bureau police the industry and thus determine wheth- 
er the agreements and combinations were carried out. 
As a result, the Commission finds, price competition 
among manufacturers in the sale of paper disc milk 
bottle caps was practically eliminated. 


Ordered to Cease and Desist 


The respondents are ordered to cease and desist 
from fixing or maintaining prices of their products; 
fixing or maintaining uniform discounts, terms, con- 
ditions of sale or Freight charges to be observed ; 
consulting or communicating in any manner with the 
respondent bureau for the purpose of obtaining con- 
sent or agreement relative to prices at which the 


products should be sold ; limiting the number or quan- 
tity of bottle caps which jobber or dairy customers 
may contract for or purchase from the respondent 
manufacturers; preventing the sale of caps to so- 
called “super-jobbers” or mill agents or cooperative 
buying agencies and confining the sale of such prod- 
ucts exclusively to jobbers and dairy customers, or 
forwarding by the respondent manufacturers to the 
respondent bureau invoices showing details in re- 
spect to prices, discounts and terms of sale at which 
the products are being sold. 


May Not Publish Rating Book 


The respondents are further ordered to cease and 
desist from compiling, publishing or distributing for 
the use of the respondent manufacturers a “Jobber 
Rating Book” and a “Dairy Rating Book” which rate 
or classify, respectively, jobbers and dairies accord- 
ing to the total number of bottle caps used annually. 
The order’ provides, however, that the respondents 
are not prevented from compiling, publishing, or 
distributing for the use of respondent manufacturers 
and others, such information as to the annual bottle 
cap requirements of the respective dairies as may 
enable each manufacturer to check or determine the 
propriety of any orders or contracts which may be 
received by it, if such information is not used for the 
purpose of establishing corresponding ratings or 
classifications of dairies, or corresponding price dif- 
ferentials that are uniform among respondents. 

The order also prohibits the holding and spon- 
soring of meetings of the respondent manufacturers 
for the discussion and interchange of information 
relative to prices, discounts, conditions, charges, or 
terms to be fixed for the sale of paper disc milk 
bottle caps. 

The proceedings against Standard Cap and Seal 
Corporation, Chicago, named in the complaint, was 
dismissed. 


C. W. Spickerman To Retire 


After nearly fifty years of service in the paper in- 
dustry, all in sales, C. W. Spickerman, sales man- 
ager of Whiting-Plover Paper Company, announces 
that he will retire from active duty within the next 
six months, after which he intends to make his home 
in Florida. 

Forty-five years ago, “Spick”, as he is known to 
thousands of friends in the industry, started work 
for the Diem & Wing Paper Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. After a few months in the warehouse, 
he went on the road as one of the youngest paper 
salesmen covering a territory, and he will retire with- 
in the next several months, as one of the oldest, in 
point of active service. 

For the past thirty years Spick has been with the 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company, of Stevens Point, 
Wis., as sales manager, and he will continue to give 
the benefit of his many years of experience to the 
same organization, in an advisory capacity. 

It is understood that for the present, at least, 
there will be no appointment to the position of sales 
manager, but that the work will be gradually assumed 
by other members of the Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
pany organization. 
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Historical Boston To Be Host to TAPPI 


Under the leadership of Norman I. Bearse, chair- 
man, the New England Section of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry is proceed- 
ing with plans for the regular national fall meeting of 
the Association to be held at the Statler Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on September 29-30 and October 1, 1942. 
The committee has held several meetings in Boston, 
Fitchburg and Holyoke to prepare a program that 
will be justified in the present difficult times. The 
program will be definitely related to the national war 
effort. 

Some of the major items of discussion will include 
an up-to-the-minute report on the Government activi- 
ties ; new developments in packaging and wraps; pro- 
tective coatings; tab sizing trends; war needs for 
paper and pulp; personnel problems; and several 
other very vital topics. 


Selection of Boston Timely 


Symbolizing our present effort to retain our na- 
tional freedom it is doubtful if a more appropriate 
meeting place selection could have been made. For 
it was in Boston that the first move was made to at- 
tain the freedom so much needed by the people who 
left their homes in Europe to acquire a new way of 
life. 

Every American should make a pilgrimage to the 
shrines of the American Revolution. Within easy 
walking distance of the Statler, are the following 
points of historical interest : 

Boston Common, the Old and New State Houses. 
Sites of the Boston Massacre and the Boston Tea 
Party, the U. S. Frigate “Constitution”, Boston Navy 
Yard, Dorchester Heights, Faneuil Hall (The Cradle 
of Liberty), the birthplace of Benjamin Franklin, 
the Granary Burying Ground, Kins Chapel, Old 
North Church, Old South Church and the Paul 
Revere House. 

Boston is easy to reach by railroad, it being the ter- 
minal of the New Haven, R. R. from the South, the 
Boston and Albany (N. Y. Central) from the West 
and the Boston and Maine from the North. 


Boston as an Educational Center 


By holding the meeting in Boston, TAPPI is mak- 
ing it possible for many who have not been there 
before to become acquainted with some of the edu- 
cational facilities of this city where all arts, profes- 
sions and trades are represented on the roster of its 
famous educational institutions. 

One of the best known universities of this coun- 
try is that of Harvard, situated in Cambridge. The 
second college established in America started in 1636 
on the location known as the “Harvard Yard,” but 
has now spread over Cambridge and Boston to ac- 
commodate its eighty-five hundred students and 
faculty of about two thousand. Today many of the 
buildings line the Boston and Cambridge banks of 
the Charles River east from the Lars Andersen 
Bridge. 

There are many items of interest besides the build- 
ings themselves to be seen by those who visit the 
“Yard.” The Agassiz Museum, with its Audubon 
collection and exhibit of glass flowers, the Fine Arts 
Museum, the Germanic Museum, and the Widener 
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Library which houses the Treasure Room of rare first 
editions and two much discussed pictures by Sargent 
are all open to the public. 

Back in Boston, if one walks out Boylston Street, 
one passes the Natural History Museum at Berkley 
Street, the New England Musual Life Insurance 
Company on the site of the original Rogers Building 
of M.I.T., the Boston University College of Business 
Administration, also formerly part of M.LT. In 
the “Y” between Boylston Street and Huntington 
Avenue is the Boston Public Library where prac- 
tically any printed information can be had for use in 
the reading rooms. Out on Huntington Avenue at 
Massachusetts Avenue is the Boston Symphony Hall, 
the Boston Conservatory of Music, and the buildings 
of Northeastern University. Next is the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts with both permanent and ex- 
change exhibits. On the other side of the Avenue is 
Wentworth Institute, an unusual school for day and 
evening students who wish to become proficient in the 
various industrial trades. Beyond on the other side 
lie the group of medical buildings including Harvard 
Medical School, Tufts College and Forsyth Dental 
Schools, Boston Lying-in, Childrens, and Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospitals. 

The Harvard Medical building contains a Museum 
for those who are interested in gruesome exhibits 
such as the skeleton of the man who lived after hav- 
ing a crow bar thrust through him, samples of old 
types of surgical instruments along with many un- 
usual types of medical and surgical specimens, 

The position taken by Harvard in the liberal arts 
field is held in the engineering field by the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, founded in 1861, which 
originally occupied two buildings on Boylston Street 
and remained there until 1917. At that time one of 
the buildings became the Boston University College 
of Business Administration, and the other, the Rogers 
Building, was retained for M.1.T. architect students. 
Upon completion of the new architectural building 
in Cambridge, Rogers was removed to make way for 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
home office building, a new building of unusual archi- 
tectural design and construction. Today the Institute 
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occupies a group of buildings on the Cambridge bank 
of the Charles River Basin but its general architec- 
ture can best be viewed from the Esplanade on the 
Boston side of the basin. 


The present War has considerably changed the 
M.I.T. surroundings by the addition of many new 
buildings. To protect the vital research carried on 
at this location an army unit maintains twenty-four 
hour patrol. It is possible, however, for visitors to 
see the Dard Hunter Museum of Paper Making and 
other technical displays located in the building. 
M.I.T.’s usual enrollment of over three thousand stu- 
dents represents only part of the number of people 
who are receiving training there, for the Army and 
Navy give intensive courses for many of their 
personnel. Here also are the research laboratories of 
the U. S. Chemical Warfare Service. When the War 
is over the institute will have much additional floor 
space to devote to research. 

The buildings belonging to Boston University are 
spread throughout the city in various units belonging 
to the six schools and four colleges which have a 
total enrollment of about 13,500. It was founded in 
1869. 

In 1898 Northeastern University was started and 
today has an enrollment of nearly seven thousand. 
These two Universities also give a wide choice of 
evening school subjects so that many degrees may be 
obtained by evening class work as well as day classes. 


Around Boston are numerous other colleges, such 
as Tufts College which has been in Medford since 
1852. Jackson College for Women share many 
of the courses with Tufts as does Radcliffe with 
Harvard. Strictly for women is Simmons College, 
located on the Fenway in Boston while to the west of 
the city Boston College has occupied since 1863 a site 
on Chestnut Hill over-looking the city and nearby is 
Wellesley College for women. Though these are but 
a few of the many colleges around Boston they serve 
to illustrate why Boston is such a world famous cen- 
ter of education. 


Against Loss of Rates on Rags 


Among those represented at the Hearing before 
the Trunk Line General Freight Committee which 
hearing was held at 143 Liberty Street, New York 
on Wednesday, July 8, were representatives of the 
National Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
Inc., the New York Association of Dealers in Paper 
Mills Supplies, Inc., and the Transportation Bureau 
of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 

Charles J. Browne spoke for the first two named 
associations and Frederick W. Burton presented a 
strong plea for the retention of the commodity rates 
in behalf of Rochester, N. Y. dealers. Mr. Browne’s 
argument was based on the necessity of retaining the 
rates particularly in view of wartime conditions. 

Charles M. Haskins, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., 
also reminded the Committee that the matter had been 
under consideration at conferences held in Wash- 
ington and that OPA and ODT had a vital interest 
in the matter. 

The case was taken under advisement and a deci- 
sion will be reached later. 


IDLE MACHINES IN WISCONSIN 
(Continued from page 9) 


ment of new antiseptics which will find their use in 
the paper. industry and other fields, continuation of 
the wet-strength gum investigation, and discovery of 
new substitute materials for those no longer avail- 
able. There is also the contribution made in cam- 
ouflage in paper, textiles and in other materials, de- 
velopment of a new source of tricresyl phosphate and 
para-cresol which may be directed to the interest of 
the navy, and publication of two textbooks during 
the year. 


Appleton Employees Complete Training 


Ten employees of the Appleton Coated Paper 
Company, Appleton, Wis., have completed the stand- 
ard Red Cross first aid training course at the Apple- 
ton vocational school and have been awarded cer- 
tificates, Miss Helen Mercer, company nurse an- 
nounced. Another group of 20 is now in the midst 
of the course. These workers will serve as members 
of the health service division in the plant protection 
organization as set up by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. - 


War Courses Start at Ranger School . 


A course in defense training started at the New 
York State Ranger School, Wanakena, New York, 
June 30. This is a 14 weeks’ training in plane and 
topographic surveying and topographic drafting. It 
is connected with the United States Engineering 
Science and Management Defense Training Program. 

Nineteen students started in the course. There was 
one from Massachusetts and one from Pennsylvania, 
the rest from New York State. The object of the 
course is to train men from 17 to 19 years of age 
preparatory to defense work and before being selected , 
for service in the armed forces. 


The course is conducted by James F. Dubuar, di- 
rector of the Ranger School, a branch of the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse. The 
course is sponsored by Syracuse University. It was 
planned by Dean Louis ‘Mitchell of the Lyman Cor- 
nelius Smith College of Applied Science and Dean 
Samuel N. Spring of the New York State College 
of Forestry, together with the advice of Professor 
Dubuar. 


All-time Record in Pulp Exports 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MontTREAL, Que., July 13, 1942—-Exports of wood 
pulp from Canada in May showed a new wartime 
record of $9,131,000, passing the previous high of 
$8,574,000 set last December by considerabe margin 
and representing an increase of $2,147,000 or 31 per 
cent over last May. 

For the first five months of 1942 wood pulp exports 
have been valued at $40,422,000 an increase of 28 per 
cent over last year’s total of $31,493,000 and double 
the 1940 figure of $20,783,000. 

As compared with the $11,012,000 for the first 
seven months of pre-war 1939, pulp exports from 
Canada quadrupled as a result of the withdrawal of 
Scandinavian competition coupled with sharply in- 
creased consumption in the United States. 
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Keep Your Belt Driven Machines Running 


How To Get the Most Out of Your Belt Drives for Hard Worked 


Belt Driven Machinery in Continuous Service 


By J. R. Hopkins’ 


While there are still considerable lineshafts in 
paper mills generally most paper mill machines are 
driven with individual motors through either leather 
belt drives with automatic belt tightening motor bases 
or with multiple strand V belts. 

The rubber shortage seems to become more and 
more acute as we realize the mounting military needs 
for rubber consuming equipment going to the armed 
forces of all the United Nations so it may well be 
appropriate to comment on leather at this time. 

Both pivoted motor leather belts and multiple V 
belts obey certain unbreakable laws if you desire to 
have them last for their maximum service life. These 
laws are, fortunately, few in number and easy to 
understand and we list them below. 

Paper mill engineers seem fully acquainted with 
the abnormal starting loads required by nearly all 
paper mill machinery and belt for the maximum load. 
There is a big profit in both leather belt and multiple 
V-belts for overbelting—using heavier belts and with 
V-belts, more of them. 

Sometimes mill men changing from flat rubber 
belts to leather belts fail to realize that leather belts 
MUST not be tightened as much as rubber belts. 
They run with less tension as they have a higher fric- 
tion grip to the pulley (coefficient of friction). To 
run leather belts as tight as you run flat rubber belts 
is ruinous for the belts. 


How To Get the Most Out of Leather Belts 


1. KEEP THE BELTS DRESSED 
Leather belts must be kept dressed—to prevent 


1 Engineering Dept., Chicago Belting Co. 


their fibers drying out. And keep them clean. Dress 
with good leather belt dressing every 3 months for 
ordinary conditions—every month or every week 
where air is dusty, very dry or where belts are over- 
loaded. To clean a belt wipe off dirt with waste 
dipped in gasoline. Let belt dry. Then dress it. 
Naphtha or carbon tetrachloride are also good. 


2. MAKE ALL YOUR LEATHER BELTS ENDLESS 


They last monger. And avoid fastener trouble. 
Your millwright can be taught how to make endless 


Fic. 2 


These leather belt short center drives to beaters are at the Rogers 

Paper Company, Goodyear, Conn. Automatic belt tightening motor 

bases are now sold with all short center leather belt applications— 

replacing idlers to avoid the double bending of the belts which 
shortened the belt life. 


Fic. 1 
Hagar Straw Board and Peper Company, Cedarville, Ohio, have this handsome beater room with their efficient pivoted-motor drives off the 
floor. have elimina’ all drive troubles, ed ved 


2. , eliminat 
ey save on belts, power and maintenance. 
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practically all drive maintenance and 
beaters perform to maximum capacities whenever called upon to do so. 


lormance of the beaters. 
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laps by your nearest belt shop. Or your belt sup- 
plier will do it for you. If you have many leather 
belts buy clamps and rods and ask for book of in- 
structions. Then you can make belts endless on the 
pulleys. Metal fasteners constitute the weakest part 
in any belt and a belt is no stronger than its weakest 
part. 
5. BE SURE YOUR BELT THICKNESS IS CORRECT FOR 
PULP DIAMETER 

These are the minimum pulley diameters for 
leather belts of different thicknesses. Do not use on 
pulley smaller than in this table or you will have 
trouble. 

Single Ply Double Ply Triple Ply 


Med. Heavy Light Med. Heavy Med. Heavy 
These are the minimum recommended 
pulley diameters for the above thickness belts 
Belts Under 
8” Wide... 3” 5° 6” ‘i ‘3 
Belts 8” and 
Wider .... .. s 8” 24” 30” 
+. BE SURE YOUR BELT IS RIGHT SIZE FOR THE LOAD 
To have belt driven machinery work properly the 
machine must be provided with enough continuous 
and dependable power to handle all peak loads—no 
matter how frequent or severe the loads are. This 
means the full power of the motor or the lineshaft 
must reach the driven machine through the belt and 
you must provide enough belt for this purpose. 


Lineshaft Belts and Long Center Drive Belts 


If any such driven machine does not work per- 
fectly first check the belt size. Ask any belt maker 
tor the American Leather Belting Association 1939 
horsepower table. Check the width and thickness of 
your belt with this table. If your trouble is real or 
continuous this will probably correct it. 


For Short Center Leather Belt Drives from 
Electric Motors or Gas Engines 


Short center leather belt drives are recommended 
only with an automatic belt tightening motor base 
(picoted motor bases) used in place of motor slide 
rails. With these bases the leather belt is very ef- 
ficient, the belts last a long time and there is practic- 
ally no drive maintenance required. 


A. Ask your belt supplier for a short center 
leather belt drive data book. Gives complete tables 
so you can quickly and easily check any short center 
leather belt drive. Is very complete and dependable. 

B. Be-sure you have large enough pulleys to keep 
the belt speeds up. Doubling the belt speed doubles 
the hp. a belt will transmit or cuts in half the stress 
in the belt for the same hp. Be sure that your motor 
pulley is not smaller than the diameter recommended 
by motor manufacturer. Nearly all unsatisfactory 
drives get that way because the small pulley is too 
small. See table for minimum diameters for NEMA 
motors. 

Use the Short Center Leather Belt Drive Data 
Book as your bible. If you do every such drive will 
be satisfactory, the drives will require scarcely any 
maintenance and the belt life will be very long. 

If it ever develops that you have to change over a 
V belt drive to a leather belt drive that Data Book 
tells everything you need to know, installation is easy 
and can be done quickly. 


How To Get the Most Out of V-Belt Drives 


1. In designing new installations always use larger 
sheaves than minimum recommended and use an 
extra belt or two above the minimum number recom-" 
mended. Additional material and cost is offset by 
considerably longer life. 

2. Be sure to purchase matched sets of belts so 
that each belt will carry its full share of the load. 

3..Don’t force or pry the belts over the sides of 
grooves. Slide motor forward to put the belts on and 
then slide back to give tension. Better yet use a 
pivoted motor base under the motor and belts will go 
on easily and always be at the right tension when 
running. 

4. Proper alignment of sheaves is very important 
to long V-belt life. Be sure the sheaves are lined up 
in both horizontal and vertical planes. 

5. Keep V-Belts Tight—V-belts need correct ten- 
sion the same as other belt drives. If pivoted 
base is used checked tension 36 hours after original 
installation and at frequent intervals thereafter check 
to make sure they have live, springy vibration when 
struck by hand. 

6. Check sheave grooves to make sure they are 
smooth and not worn out of shape. If they are re- 
place with new sheave. 

7. Keep V-Belt Clean—free from dirt, grease and 
oil, No belt dressing necessary. Just wipe with 
cloth or waste dipped in gasoline. 

8. Never replace part of a set of V-belts with new 
ones. Replace the whole set with new V-belts and 
save the old ones for spares to be used with other 
old ones. 


J. L. N. Smythe Co. Made Agent 


The J. L. N. Smythe Company of Philadelphia, 
has been appointed an agent for Forward Linen Led- 
er, a 100% new rag record paper made by the L. L. 
rown Paper Company, Adams, Mass. The new 
agent, which will serve not only Philadelphia but the 


‘state of Delaware and Trenton, N. J., is now dis- 


tributing attractive sample and advertising material 


relating to this’ L. L.. Brown product. 
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The wealth of experience represented by more than 2300 


installations is your assurance that STONITE* Top Press and 


Smoothing Rolls will deliver perfect performance when you 


need it most. When experience shows that STONITES* will: 
(1) improve surface finish, (2) reduce pick-ups and breaks, 
(3) resist cracking and scoring, and (4) improve the general 


safety and efficiency of operation ... why experiment? 


(*Ebonite and Granulated 
Stone Composite U.S. Patent 
1,787,890 Re. 18,111) 
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Paper is Vital in War 


To give widespread publicity to the important 
message, “Paper is Vital in War and Peace,” The 
Mead Corporation commissioned artist John Milligan 
to design this striking poster. Full color reproduc- 
tions in 9 x 12 inches sizes are being offered to any- 


AN EFFECTIVE POSTER 


one who requests them on his business letterhead by 
addressing Mead Sales Company, 230 Park avenue, 
New York. 

The poster was originally designed as an insert for 
Vol. 2, No. 2 of Better Impressions, the well-known 
quarterly paper demonstrator published by Mead 
and now being distributed through Mead, Dill & 
Collins & Wheelwright paper merchants. 


Indianapolis Demand Fair 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


INDIANAPOLIs, Ind., July 13, 1942—-Paper demand 
in this territory appeared to be on an even keel dur- 
ing the last week with demand fair, but nothing out 
of the ordinary and prices being held firm to strong. 
Government demand is predominant and in some 
quarters and for certain kinds of paper, civilian de- 
mands are having it somewhat difficult of fulfillment. 
There appears to be no dearth of raw materials. 
Mills in this section are working steadily and from 
all present indications will continue indefinitely. 

The paper stock situation has not changed. Due to 
the large amount of publicity given a possible paper 
stock shortage and the wholehearted support given 
in this area toward cleaning up all the old papers, the 
local paper stock wholesalers find themselves with 
bulging warehouses and a diminished demand. And 
the boys and girls continue to find more waste paper. 
Mills are offering lower prices, but they are taking 
raw material about as usual. 

Demand for fine paper continued about the same 
last week as the week before. Covers, ledgers and 
book papers were in fair demand with prices held 
steady. Local jobbers report there is some difficulty 
in filling some orders, but these instances are few. 

‘The coming of real summer weather has had little 
effect on clearing heavy inventories in retailers’ hands 
of summer specialties. Tire rationing has kept many 
persons at home who formerly would spend ever 


week-end at some lake resort or at the various state 
parks and for this reason summer specialties have not 
moved much. Early in the spring the retailers 
stocked heavily and many of them have not closed 
out their first purchases. As a result they are buying 
very carefully and strictly on a hand to mouth basis. 
Tissues were moving good last week. 

Kraft was in good demand with prices firm. Build- 
ing paper and roofing was somewhat dull, due to a 
drastic cut in new construction which likely will con- 
tinue for the entire year. Demand for old rags was 
fair with mills buying their usual requirements and 
prices were unchanged. 


Paper Industry in Successful Drive 


Under the leadership of Alexander Calder, presi- 
dent of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation and 
1942 chairman of the paper industry section of the 
Greater New York Fund, that trade has contributed 
to date $38,958 to the current campaign, which sum 
represents firm gifts of $33,949 and employee group 
contributions of $5,009. 

This is a 43% gain over the 1941 total gift from 
the same industry and the 1942 firm contributions 
came from 196 companies, which compares with 137 
contributing firms last year. Of the 196 donors this 
year, 37 firms increased their gifts. . 

Mr. Calder organized the paper industry section of 
the Fund campaign on a new basis. He obtained the 
support of the chief executive of most of the leading 
paper corporations in this city to serve with him on 
a permanent executive committee for the Fund. 
Among those who formed the nucleus of this commit- 
tee were: 


Richard J. Cullen, president of the International 
Paper Company; Roy K. Ferguson, president of St. 
Regis Paper Company; D. Samuel Gottesman, vice 
president of Gottesman & Co., Inc.; Wilbur F. How- 
ell, treasurer of Robert Gair Co., Inc.; John Miller, 
vice president of West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, and Arthur Schroeder, president of Pejep- 
scot Paper Company. ’ 

Each year this committee will select a chairman for 
the paper industry and will help in enlisting promi- 
nent men to canvass the trade. 

Working through the Salesmen’s Association of 
the paper industry this year, of which Norman 
Beardsley, an executive of the Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation, is president and Stanley Stiles, vice 
president of the Martin Cantine Company, is vice- 
president, Mr. Calder appointed twenty-five team 
captains at the first meeting of his committee. One 
week later 150 leaders of the industry called on Mr. 
Calder and handed him checks for contributions to 
the Fund’s Campaign which represented a 25% gain 
over the entire amount raised in the industry in 1941. 

In the fall, the permanent committee will meet and 
make plans for the 1943 carapaign. 


Remembers Men in Service 


The Graham Paper Company with headquarters 
in St. Louis, Missouri, sends a semi-monthly news 
letter to its 76 men in service. In addition to this, 
Graham sends each one a large box of candy, cookies, 
cigarettes, stationery, gum, and shaving lotion on 
their birthday. 
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Appointed Price Executive 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 14, 1942—Donald H. 
Wallace, director of the OPA Industrial Manufac- 
turing Price Division, today announced the appoint- 
ment of James A. Perkins of Philadelphia as price 
executive of the Paper and Paper Products Branch. 

Mr. Perkins succeeds Robert M. Macy, who re- 
cently resigned in order to accept the post of chief 
of the Analysis Branch of the Requirements Division 
of Production Service in the office of the Quarter- 
master General. 

Prior to this appointment Mr. Perkins served as 
Acting Price Executive of the Paper Branch. He 
was formerly executive officer of the OPA’s Price 
Division. At present he is on leave of absence from 
Princeton University where he is assistant director of 
the School of Public and International Affairs. He 
is in charge of the branch dealing with wood pulp, 
newsprint, pulpwood, paperboard and other papers 
and paper products. 


D. L. Ward Wins Minute Man Flag 


The D. L. Ward Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and its employees were presented with a Minute Man 
Flag and Certificate in recognition of the personnel’s 
100% subscription to the War Bond weekly payroll 
deduction plan. The presentation was made June 9 
by W. H. Kern, Assistant U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment Administrator in Philadelphia. 

The subscription equaled a total of 14% of the 
company’s payroll. The presentation of the flag and 
certificate was made at a luncheon attended by the 
employees and some friends of the company. Mr. 
Kern in an address congratulated the company and 
the personnel on its record. 

The D. L. Ward Company recently has gone into 
national distribution of paper specialties and parts, 
converted in its manufacturing department. This 
department is almost wholly devoted to the making 
of various paper specialties needed in the war pro- 
gram, 


To Pack Paint in Paper Cans 


Paper paint cans are the latest contribution of The 
Sherwin-Williams Company, world’s largest manu- 
facturers of paints and varnishes, to the war con- 
servation drive. The top and bottom of the new con- 
tainer, which is the result of several months of ex- 
perimentation at the company’s Chicago plant, are 
metal discs, but the body is made entirely of card- 
board impregnated with an insoluble substance. 

No tin at all is required. In fact, according to 
H. J. Hain, vice president, who was in charge of 
the project to develop a “war emergency container,” 
The Sherwin-Williams Company restricted the use 
of tin plate several years ago when engineers at its 
Chicago Can Plant found that alloy coated plate 
made just as good paint cans as tin plate. 


Paper Price Hearing 


App.eton, Wis., July 14, 1942—Major William 
Nepherd, examiner for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, began to take testimony today in connection with 
charges that the National Crepe Paper Association 
violated paper price regulations. He declined to 
mention specific charges. 
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New Design Bantam Quill Bearings 


An improved method of installing the roller retain- 
ing rings of the Bantam quill bearing by spot-welding 
not only gives a sturdier, more permanent assembly, 


WELLE 


but considerably speeds up 
production of this anti-fric- 
tion unit. 
As illustrated in the accom- 
panying sectional view, the 
. large number of small diame- 
ter rolls are held in place in 
the outer race by retaining 
rings. Not only does the new 
spot welding method simplify 
the machining operation — 
thus speeding assembly — but 
it gives a positively located 
and permanently placed band 
which will not snap loose under any ordinary con- 
ditions. 

The illustration also shows another important de- 
sign feature of this compact anti-friction unit. That 
is, that when in service, the entire load is carried 
to the solid outer race—none of the load, axial or 
thrust, is against the retaining rings which serve 
solely to hold the rollers in place facilitating han- 
dling, assembly, and disassembly. 

To meet the vastly increased demand for the quill 
bearing in the country’s war equipment, Bantam has 
also completed a program for further expanding the 
production of this widely used bearing. Its outstand- 
ing features of high unit capacity, compact design, 
ease of handling and assembly—plus the simple and 
efficient lubrication permitted by its outer race design 
—make it an ideal anti-friction unit for front line 
equipment, such as tanks, trucks, gun mounts as well 
as for the machines on the production line — where 
dependability and long, maintenance-free service life 
are vital factors in performance. 

Materials handling equipment, automotive assem- 
blies, speed control equipment, many machine tool 
applications, and petroleum producing machinery 
are among the important fields where the quill bear- 
ing has demonstrated its exceptional efficiency over 
the period of more than four years since it was first 
introduced by the Bantam bearings corporation, South 
Bend, Ind. Further information on types, sizes, rat- 
ings and other data are given in the Bantam quill bear- 
ing catalog, copies of which are available on request. 


Sustain Duty on Heeling Board 


Heeling board imported from Canada in 1941 was 
invoiced at $75 per ton, f.o.b. Montreal, and this value 
was accepted by the appraiser at Rouses Point. How- 
ever, on further investigation prompted by the Im- 
port Committee of the American Paper Industry the 
collector of Customs believed this was too low a 
figure, and took an appeal in United States Customs 
Court, claiming the proper dutiable value to be $80. 
A decision handed down by the United States Cus- 
toms Court sustained this higher value. 

Five protests have been filed in United States Cus- 
toms Court by importers of Canadian leatherboard 
for shoe manufacturers, the claim being that the Cus- 
toms officials acted illegally in computing duty on the 
basis of the official value of the Canadian dollar. The 
importers claim that the duty should have been com- 
puted on the exchange value of the free doliar. 





Obituary 


Robert R. Runge 


Robert F. Runge, vice president of SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., died July 6 in German- 
town Hospital after a prolonged illness. He was 56. 
Mr. Runge was born in Woodbury, N. J., a son of 
John and Lenora (Illig) Runge. He was graduated 
from Drexel Institute in 1906 and went to work in 
the engineering department of the Hess-Bright Man- 
ufacturing Company, which later became SKF. 

His entire business career was spent with SKF and 
its predecessor, the Hess-Bright firm. He became 
vice-president in 1920. 

Mr. Runge had been a trustee of Drexel Institute 
since 1935, was president of the Metal Manufac- 
turers Association in 1941, and had been a member 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the Society of Automotive Engineers for many 
years. He was a member of the Philadelphia 
Country Club and a charter member of Collingswood 
Lodge, F. & A. M. 

Surviving are a brother, Halford, of Haddonfield 
N. J., and a sister, Marcella Good, of Philadelphia. 
His wife, Ernestine, died in 1934. He lived at Alden 
Park Manor, Germantown. 


Sherman B. Ward 


Sherman B. Ward, president of Stowe-Woodward, 
Inc., Newton Upper Falls, Mass., died on July 3 
after an illness of some duration. 

Mr. Ward, who was 52 years of age, became asso- 
ciated with Stowe-Woodward in 1916 as treasurer 
and was made president in 1932. He was a gradu- 
ate of the Phillips-Exeter Academy and of Dart- 
mouth college, class of 1913. He was a member of 
the Dartmouth Club of New York, The Engineers 
Club of Boston, Braeburn Country Club and Wood- 
land Golf Club. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Della Gordon Ward. 


J. A. Stuart 


J. A. Stuart, formerly sales manager of the Co- 
lumbian Paper Company, Buena Vista, Va., died at 
his home July 4 after a long illness. 

Mr. Stuart spent his entire business career with 
the Columbian Paper Company, starting as a clerk 
in 1900. In 1917 he was made sales manager, and 
served in this capacity until his death forced his re- 
tirement several years ago. 

He is survived by his wife, and three sons. 

The funeral services were held at the Presbyterian 
Church, Buena Vista, Va., on July 6, with interment 
in Green Hill Cemetery. 


Succeed to Henry L. Goodman Business 


Boston, Mass., July 13, 1942—-Ford & Johnson, 
handling fancy papers and box coverings at 176 Fed- 
eral street, recently became successors to the business 
of Henry L. Goodman, who died some months ago. 
Ernest Ford was associated with Mr. Goodman for a 
number of years. Henry L. Johnson was formerly 
the purchasing agent for the McKenzie Engraving 
Company, liquidated January 1. The new concern 
is handling the same lines and has the same mill 
connections as those of Henry L. Goodman. 


To Be Chief Electrical Engineer 


S. H. Mortensen, engineer-in-charge of A-C de- 
sign for 10 years, has been appointed chief electrical 
engineer of the Allis-Chalmers Mariufacturing Com- 
pany plants at West Allis, Cincinnati, Boston and 
Pittsburgh. 

Starting at the Allis-Chalmers Norwood works in 
1905, Mr. Mortensen transferred to Milwaukee as an 
electrical draftsman three years later. There he 
successively became design engineer for D-C ma- 
chines, design engineer of rotating synchronous ma- 
chines, and in 1932 engineer-in-charge of alternating 
current design. 

Mr. Mortensen was born in Denmark, studying in 
Europe before coming to America. He has been 
responsible for pioneer work in the development of 
self-starting synchronous motors, synchronous con- 
densers and turbo-generators. In addition to con- 
tributing numerous articles and papers on electrical 
operation and design to the leading professional pa- 
pers, he has been the author of a textbook on Motor 
and Generator Design, and more recently, a co-author 
of the Standard Handbook for Electrical Engineers. 

He is a fellow of the AIEE, a member and former 
director of Engineers Society of Milwaukee, and the 
Allis-Chalmers representative for the Edison Elec- 
trical Institute. 


Merritt J. Cornell Retires 


Merritt J. Cornell, who for the past 13 years has 
been associated with the J. P. Lewis Company in 
Beaver Falls, N. Y., as general superintendent, re- 
tired from the company on June 1. He came to this 
mill August 1, 1929 from the Edmundson Paper 
Company in New Brunswick, Canada. 

Mr. Cornell was born in Greenwich, New York, 
in 1875, and started his work in paper mills in 
that town with the Angel Langdon Paper Company, 
50 years ago last December. He has also been em- 
ployed at the American Wood Board Company at 
Clark’s Mills, N. Y., St. Regis Paper Company at 
Herrings, Blandy Paper Company at Greenwich, 
and spent seven years at the Carthage Sulphite Com- 
pany as paper mill superintendent. . 

Mr. Cornell has been a member of The American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association 
since the Northern New York Division was organ- 
ized in Watertown, New York in 1920, and has taken 
an active part in the association work. He will con- 
tinue to reside in Beaver Falls, N. Y. 


Shipping Newsprint Through Oswego 


Osweco, N. Y., July 13, 1942—A vessel carrying 
2,300 tons of newsprint arrived here this week from 
the Baie-Comeau plant of the Quebec North Shore 
Paper Company and it was announced that the barge 
canal route would be used in making the shipment to 
New York City. Five ships, three motorships and a 
steamer are at present in operation bringing news- 
print from Canada to the port here and announce- 
ment is made here that shipments are also to be made 
in the near future from the Thorold plant of the 
Ontario Paper Company. About 20,000 tons, for- 
merly carried by rail, is to be shipped through the 
local port. The Bowater Paper Company, with a 
plant in Newfoundland, has also brought in a large 
cargo for transshipment over the Ontario & Western 
Railroad and it is expected that others will follow. 
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Under the 


168-Hour 


When loads are heavy, when speeds are high, 
and continuous operation for 12 to 24 hours is the usual 
run, the wise designer and maintenance man ch s his 
bearings over to Rollway heavy-duty bearings with solid 
cylindrical rollers. Bearings that carry thrust and radial 
loads separately, at right angles to the roller axis. 
That means the elimination of destructive oblique loads 
with their resultant forces that cannot adequately be 
designed for. It means the engineering in thrust ings of 
factors of safety, life expectancy, vibration-and-shock 
capacity, and low mearting torque equivalent to that which i le a iciata de aia ili tele 
ou ordinarily get in radial bearings. It means a stronger Suid eget Walaiiaeesan "one heavy” Waroe 
aring in a given dimension, with all loads uniformly loads in either direction. 
distributed, all races parallel to the roller axis, no 


wedging of rollers agains? the radius of the race. §TANDARD SIZES FOR MOST APPLICATIONS 


Above all, it means less wear, less service No siagle type of bearing will prove adequate for oll kinds 
attention, and less down-time for the machine— of industrial applications. But Rollway’s unusually wide 


factors that are vital in the 168-Hour week. range of sizes and types provides standard metric dimensions 
and tolerances for Poe every requirement. Thus you 


get new bearings and replacements quickly and at economical 
prices. Send us your dudes for free bearing analysis and 
engineered to the job” recommendations. 
BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
BUILDING HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS SINCE 1908 ae a fe #E Fs i Fe %, 
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Used Felts for War Relief 


The contributions of used felts for conversion into 
blankets for war relief has been outlined at several 
meetings. In a recent letter issued by the National 
Paperboard Association, 80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill., the association explained that its aim 
was to broaden the distribution to reach the needy 
and suffering in the largest possible area. 

The association pointed out that the U. S. State 
Department, in its supervision of various relief or- 
ganizations, has endeavored to keep the foreign relief 
agencies separate from domestic organizations, such 
as the Red Cross, and the U.S.O. For this reason, 
it will not be possible to utilize the Maple Leaf Fund 
Facilities for blankets delivered for domestic relief. 

Felts for domestic use will be handled by the in- 
dividual mills. This new plan will make it possible 
for mills to contribute blankets, not only to Britain, 
but to all allied countries. In case of domestic dona- 
tions, contributors can make their own arrangements. 


Col. F. E. Gordon, president of The Maple Leaf 
Fund, Inc., 601 Fifth avenue, New York, states the 
sum collected for blanket conversion contributed by 
paper and paper board mills, amounts to $106,834, 
and contributions from scrap felt, $9,377; a total of 
$116,212, of which amount $103,000 has been ex- 
pended. 

Some of the mills have had their felts converted at 
their own expense. 

The blanket committee consists of the following: 
Alan G, Goldsmith, chairman; W. H. Beckwith, N. 
C. Flint, C. E. Nelson, and G. G. Otto. 


Coal Fired Unit Heater 


Restrictions on the use of oil and gas for fuel in 
certain parts of the country have aroused interest in 
a direct fired coal burning heater, marketed by Dravo 
Corporation in Pittsburgh. This heater is equipped 
with an under feed stoker of either bituminous or 
anthracite type and either hopper or bin feed, also 
available for hand firing with undergrate fan. Made 
in eight sizes from 750,000 to 4,000, B.t.u. output 
per hour, 

As is the case with other Dravo Direct Fired 
Heaters, the unit is entirely self-contained, having 
its own combustion chamber and distributing warm 
air either directly from outlet vents into the area to 


Dravo Coat Firep HEATER 


be heated, or, when partitions or obstructions make it 
necessary, through a simple duct system. 

The coul burning series follows the effective com- 
bustion plan previously used in oil and gas fired 
heaters sold by Dravo. Corrugated combustion 
chamber with its unique fins and deflectors makes 
possible heat transfer to a moving air stream about 
the same rate per square foot of surface as is ob- 
tained in the boiler and transmission of heat from 
combustion chamber to water. Combustion conditions 
are ideal in that there is plenty of furnace volume 
for the fuel to burn completely without smoke before 
the gases strike cold surfaces. Tightly welded com- 
bustion chamber prevents the infiltration of excess 
air. 

Furnace temperatures are kept down because the 
large portion of the heater surface above the refrac- 
tory is in sight of the fire. Practically 34 of the heat 
recovered is by means of radiation into this “black 
surface” in the upper part of the combustion cham- 
ber. The bridgewall is also cooled by means of a 
duct through its center which conducts a flow of air 
induced by vanes in the air stream from one side of 
the heater through the bridgewall to the opposite side. 

As is the case with other Dravo Direct Fired 
Heaters, the unit may be installed during construc- 
tion and used for temporary heat and retained as a 
permanent system. Due to the simple method of 
warm air distribution and to the construction of the 
unit itself, a 40 to 50% saving in the amount of steel 
required for a comparable boiler plant is effected. 
Literature upon request. , 


De Laval Receives Navy “E” Burgee 


For outstanding achievement in the production of 
turbines, gears, pumps and other equipment vital to 
the United States Navy, the Navy “E” burgee, sym- 
bol of ‘““Work Well Done,” was presented to the De 
Laval Steam Turbine Company, Trenton, N. J., June 
29, 1942, at which time also the employees received 
the “E” lapel insignia. The presentation speech made 
by Rear Admiral William’ C. Watts, U. S. N., Ret., 
was responded to by H. L. Watson, executive vice- 
president of the De Laval Company. Other speak- 
ers were the Hon. John A. Hartmann, Mayor of 
Trenton, and Judge Harold C. Wells, of the Court 
of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey. The presen- 
tation ceremonies were held in the War Memorial 
Building at Trenton and were attended by about 
1800 De Laval employees and invited guests. Among 
the latter were numerous officers of the Navy and 
Army and officials of shipyards and concerns manu- 
facturing marine equipment. The presentation cere- 
monies were followed by a reception and buffet sup- 
per at the Trenton Country Club. 

To date over eleven million horsepower of De 
Laval marine turbines and speed reducing gears have 
been delivered, or are under construction, for the pro- 
pulsion of destroyers, cruisers and merchant vessels, 
as well as large numbers of centrifugal pumps for 
marine service, De Laval-IMO rotary displacement 
pumps for fuel and lubricating oils, centrifugal com- 
pressors for submarines, and worm reduction gears 
for use with steam turbine-driven auxiliaries. The 
production of equipment for the Navy by the Com- 
pany during the first four months of 1942 exceeded 
in equivalent man hours, its entire production during 
World War I. 
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Meet Miss Application of the old school— 


HE'S been the “school marm” of a certain 
well-intending school of thought for many a 
year .. . and you're correct in suspecting that 
her name is usually spelled MISAPPLICATION! 
When materials were plentiful, few men ques- 
tioned her doctrines. But now there is scarcity, 
and industry, on the alert to check all forms of 
waste, has discovered that Mis-application can 


would in most cases handle the job with a big 
saving of now-vital steel! It's a fact too, that a 
big dollar saving usually results . . . that the 
installed cost of Taylor Spiral Pipe is often no 
more than half that of standard thickness pipe. 


Yes, switching to Taylor Spiral Pipe saves 
money and conserves steel. Use it for all such 
services as those listed here. 


be one of the worst offenders. 


There are endless examples of 
this, but a particularly geod one 
is found in industry's time hon- 
ored practices in selecting pipe. 
The piping requirement may in- 
volve simply low or very moder- 
ate pressure water, air or exhaust 
steam, yet our old friend “Miss 
Application” says: “It’s low pres- 
sure so just order standard thick- 
ness pipe the way I've always 
told you.” 

The fact is, however, that light 
but strong Taylor Spiral Pipe 


Change to TAYLOR 
SPIRAL PIPE FOR: 


@ High and Low Pressure 
Water Lines. 

@ Low Pressure Steam and 
Air Lines. 

@ Steam and Diesel Ex- 
haust Lines. 

@ Vacuum and Suction 
Lines. 

@ Blower Piping. 

@ Sand and Gravel Lines. 

@ Industrial Gas Lines. 

@ Oil and Gas Guthering 
Lines. 


@ Swing Pipe. 

@ Spray Pond Piping. 
@ Hydraulic Mining. 
@ Dredge Lines. 


TAYLOR Si 


The broad range of Taylor 
Spiral Pipe fits it into this scheme 
of better pipe selection perfectly. 
Sizes range from 4 to 42 inches— 
thicknesses from 18 to 8 gauge. 
All types of end joints; all kinds 
of fittings, “specials” and fabri- ‘ 
cated assemblies are produced 
by Taylor Forge, assuring com- 
plete service and undivided 
responsibility. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Office & Works: Chicago P.O. Box 485 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
Philadelphia Office: Broad Street Station Bldg. 
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Under limitations order L-41 all projects involving 
expenditures of more than $5,000 must be specifically 
approved by the War Productions Board. The status 
of projects reported herewith under the provisions of 
the order is not known —Epitor. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The R. & F. Paper Box Com- 
pany, 38 Emerson place, manufacturer of paper 
boxes and containers, has concluded arrange- 
ments for purchase of a two-story industrial build- 
ing on local site at 199 Clifton place, and will take 
immediate possession. Structure will be improved 
and equipped for expansion. 

Kingman, Ariz—The General Fiber Products 
Corporation, Los Angeles, Cal., recently organized, 
care of Herman L, Joachim, 1151 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, consulting engineer, has plans under 
way for new plant in vicinity of Kingman for pro- 
duction of fiber, using leaves of the yucca plant 
as raw material. New mill will operate under a 
special process for extracting fiber from such raw 
material, secured in abundance in that area. Plant 
will comprise several one and multi-story units 
for processing and general production, with gen- 
eral service buildings, storage and distributing 
structures, shop, power station and miscellaneous 
buildings. It is reported to cost in excess of $200,- 
000, with equipment, financing to be secured 
through Government, which will use output of 
mill. Engineer noted is in charge. Proposed to 
award building contract and proceed with work 
at early date. It is said that this is the first of four 
such mills to be erected by company. 

Wadsworth, Ohio—Fire recently damaged a 
portion of plant of the Diamond Match Company, 
near Wadsworth, manufacturer of book matches. 
An official estimate of loss has not been announced. 
The damage will be replaced. Main offices of com- 
pany are at 400 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 

Phillipsburg, N. J.—The Canister Company, 
North Broad street, manufacturer of fiber boxes, 
cans and other containers, has begun construction 
of new addition to mill, previously referred to in 
these columns, to provide for large increased ca- 
pacity. It will be two-story, approximately 60 x 228 
feet, and will be used for the manufacture of fiber 
containers for packing and shipping of certain war 
munitions for Government. The E. C. Machin 
Company, Allentown, Pa., has the general erection 
contract. Paul Beidler, Bethlehem Trust Building, 
Bethlehem, Pa., is architect; and Gravell & Dun- 
can, Architects’ Building, Philadelphia, Pa., con- 
sulting engir.eers. 

Wauregan, Conn.—United States Rayon Cor- 
poration, Tiffany street, Brooklyn, Conn., recently 
organized to manufacture cellulose rayon prod- 
ucts, has arranged for purchase of former cotton 
mill of the Wauregan-Quinebaug Mills, Waure- 
gan, and will remodel and equip for new plant. 
Property has been idle for about five years and will 
be completely modernized by new owner. Machin- 
ery and equipment will be installed for large out- 
put, with certain equipment secured from the 


Imperial Rayon Company, Gloucester City, N. J., 
to be transferred to new location at early date. A 
laboratory unit and other technical facilities will 
be provided. It is proposed to have the mill ready 
for service in October. No estimate of cost has 
been announced. David Schrage is president of 
new organization, and James A. Fratkin, secretary. 


Beaver Falls, Pa.—Fire recently damaged a por- 
tion of branch mill of Armstrong Cork Company 
at Beaver Falls, manufacturer of insulating board 
and other board products. An official estimate of 
loss has not been announced. The damage will be 
replaced. Main plant of company is at Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Escanaba, Mich.—The Mead Corporation, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, manufacturer of bond and other writing 
paper stocks, coated book papers, etc., has arranged 
for the acquisition of the Escanaba Paper Company, 
Groos, near Escanaba, manufacturer of kindred paper 
stocks, newsprint, etc. The purchase will be carried 
out through an exchange of company stocks, the out 
standing stock of the Escanaba to be secured for a 
block of Mead Corporation stock, the latter including 
8000 shares of cumulative preferred stock and 97,200 
shares of common stock. Purchasing company will 
continue operations at the Escanaba mill as hereto- 
fore, as an affliated interest. 


Chicago, Il1l—The Eugene Dietzen Company, 2425 
Shefheld avenue, manufacturer of sensitized bluc 
print papers and other special processed paper stocks. 
has work under way on new addition to plant. It is 
proposed to have building ready for service at early 
date. The Austin Company, Inc., 510 North Dear- 
born street, has the general erection contract. Law- 
rence Monberg, 232 East Erie street, is architect. 


New York, N. ¥.—The Fibre Products Manu- 
facturing Company, 140 West Thirty-first street. 
manufacturer of fiber boxes, cases, etc., has leased 
a floor in building at 124-26 West 31st street, and 
will occupy for expansion. 

Appleton, Wis.—The Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, 101 East South River street, has work near- 
ing completion on new laboratory building, in 
course of erection for a number of months past, 
and structure will be ready for service at early 
date. It will be fully equipped for research and 
technical service. Orbison & Orbison, 206 West 
College avenue, Appleton, are consulting engi- 
neers, with erection carried out by the Ben DB. 
Ganther Company, 78 State street, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Los Angeles, Calif—The Rock Fibres Company, 
5325 Southern avenue, South Gate, Los Angeles, 
manufacturer of fiber products, has approved plans 
for rew addition to mill, General erection contract 
has been awarded to William J. Moran, 1011 South 
Fremont avenue, Alhambra, Cal., and work will 
be placed under way at once. One of main build- 
ings at plant was destroyed by fire late in June, 
and company is reported planning early rebuild- 
ing. No estimate of loss has been announced. 

Detroit, Mich.—Fire recently damaged a _ por- 
tion of storage and distributing building of the 
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COTTRELL PROCESS 


of 


BLECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


universally recognized as a 


standard method of removing 


DUST, FLY ASH, FUME, MIST & FOG 


from GASES 


30 years of research development and operating experience by the affiliated 
Cottrell Companies throughout the world is incorporated in the 


COTTRELL INSTALLATIONS 


offered to meet the requirements 
of any problem by 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Capitol Paper Stock Company, 629 Winder street, 
waste paper products, with loss reported at close 
to $10,000. It is planned to rebuild at early date. 

Kingsport, Tenn.—The new mill of the Tennes- 
see-Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, manufac- 
turer of staple fiber, rayon products, etc., recently 
referred to in these columns, will represent a Gov- 
ernment project, with mill to be constructed on a 
site in the State (exact location withheld) by the 
Defense Plant Corporation, Washington, D. C., a 
Federal agency, and operated by company under 
contract with War Department, Washington. It 
will comprise several large one and multi-story 
units, as previously stated, for processing and pro- 
duction, with auxiliary structures for storage, dis- 
tribution and miscellaneous service. Project will 
be carried out under supervision of the district 
office of U. S. Corps of Engineers, Kingsport. 

Kapuskasing, Ont.—The Spruce Falls Power 
and Paper Company, Ltd., manufacturer of news- 
print, is said to have plans maturing for expansion 
and improvements in pulp and paper mill divi- 
sions, including completion of certain work now 
under way. Cost reported over $500,000, with 
equipment. 


Newsprint Produced in June 


Production of newsprint in Canada during June 
1942 amounted to 242,762 tons and shipments to 
253,283 tons, according to the News Print Service 
Bureau. Production in the United States was 79,386 
tons and shipments 78,413 tons, making a total United 
States and Canadian newsprint production of 322,148 
tons and shipments of 331,696 tons, During June, 
20,345 tons of newsprint were made in Newfound- 
land, so that the North American production for the 
month amounted to 342,493 tons. Total production 
in June 1941 was 386,369 tons. There was one more 
working day in June 1942 than in June 1941. 

The Canadian mills produced 37,040 tons more in 
the first six months of 1942 than in the first six 
months of 1941, which was an increase of two and 
three tenths per cent. The output in the United 
States was 34,215 tons or six and six tenths per cent 
less than in the first six months of 1941, in New- 
foundland production was 20,121 tons or eleven and 
five tenths per cent less, making a net decrease of 
17,366 tons, or eight tenths of one per cent less than 
in the first six months of 1941. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at the end of June were 
158,888 tons at Canadian mills and 17,049 tons at 
United States mills, making a combined total of 175,- 
937 tons compared with 185,485 tons on May 31, 
1942, and 177,963 tons at the end of June 1941. 


Graham Paper Co. Changes 


The Graham Paper Company, with main office in 
St. Louis, has announced changes in the addresses 
of two of its Divisions. 

The Eastern Division has moved from the Busch 
Terminal in Brooklyn to 22 East 40th street, New 
York City. Curtis R. Georg is manager of the East- 
ern Division. Phillip Miles and James A. Smith are 
sales representatives. 

The Chattanooga Division has moved from 739 
East 11th street to 1021 Chestnut street. Harry 
Schaberg is in charge of this Division. 


Start School for Employees 


A school to enable plant and office employees to ~ 
gain a better knowledge of instruments, their con- ~ 
struction and their use by industry, has been estab- 7 
lished by Wheelco Instruments Company, Chicago, 


manufacturer of industrial temperature measurement 


and control instruments, combustion safeguard equip- 
ment, and electronic controllers for all industrial ap- © 
plications. 1 

“Instrument company production employees, like 7 
workers in other plants making products used by ~ 
industry, seldom see the results of their labor in ac- 


tual use,” L. W. Wheeler, company president, pointed 


out in announcing the course. 

‘“‘We believe a clear understanding of industry’s ~ 
use of instruments, particularly how they are used to © 
save time and labor, to lower costs, and to provide 
exact control of processes, will stimulate employees’ 
interest in the vital part they, as instrument makers, 
are playing in every industry, 

“We were encouraged after the first lecture by 
evidences of greater pride in instruments expressed 
in employee conversations with their immediate su- 
periors,” he added. “We hope this spirit will prove 
advantageous to our customers with even greater care 
exercised by employees in the exacting manufactur- 
ing, assembly and calibration work on our instru- 
ments.” 

Classes are held weekly, with lectures designed 
with two primary purposes: To broaden the indi- 
vidual employee’s knowledge of an instrument’s con- 
struction features, beyond the work done in his par- 
ticular department, and to familiarize him with the 
instruments used in industry. The course has been 
planned with preliminary lectures on fundamentals of 
measurement and control, with later sessions to be 
devoted to discussions of individual instruments and 
their uses. 


The course has been planned by Theodore A. 
Cohen, vice president and chief engineer of the com- 
pany, who will be aided as principal lecturer by other 
members of the Wheelco organization and represen- 
tatives of other companies. Lectures are being sup- 
plemented by motion pictures on construction .and 
application themes. 


‘New Spectrum Chart Published 


Of special interest to teachers of physics, chemis- 
try, and electrical engineering, and to practicing engi- 
neers and scientists, is a new seven-color wall chart 
of the entire electromagnetic spectrum recently pub- 
lished by the Westinghouse Research Laboratories. 

Approximately 30 by 40 inches in size, the chart is 
printed on heavy white cloth, and is bound at top and 
bottom in 34-inch black-enameled wooden rods. Two 
metal rings are attached to the top binding rod for 
convenient hanging. 

Every part of the electromagnetic spectrum, of 
practical significance, is analyzed in detail. Em- 
phasis is placed on uses of each kind of radiation. 
Spectral terms are carefully and simply defined in a 
special glossary. 

Each chart is packed in a substantial closed card- 
board tube, and is sent postpaid. The price is $2. 
Orders should be sent to Publications Section, 6-N- 
17, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Yes indeed, there ALWAYS 
MAL be... 


HROUGH the development of domestic 

scources of supply, there will be enough 
titanium ore available to maintain the 
TITANOX plants at the limit of their pro- 
ductive capacity. However, a large volume of 
TITANOX pigments is ear-marked for use 
in relation to the needs of the armed forces. 
The balance of our supply is being divided 
among our recognized customers as fairly and 
justly as possible in proportion to their past 
purchases from us. e While we cannot 
guarantee to you all the TITANOX you may 
desire, we do guarantee this—that whatever 
quantity you receive will continue to be of 
the highest opacity, whiteness, and bright- 
ness that our experience and skill can produce. 


Use TITANOX pigments to maintain white- 
ness, to reduce show-through, to preserve 
strength, to produce a satisfactory surface 
for printing. 

s 


Our Service Department will gladly cooperate in the solution 
of technical problems 


TITANIUM 
PIGMENT 
CORPORATION 


SOLE SALES AGENT 


111 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. * 104 South ~“{¢:uucual 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, ill, * 350 Townsend 
Street, San Francisco, California * 2472 
Enterprise St., Los Angeles, California 
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FINANCIAL 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending July 11, 1942 


"photuicts Corp. 

Certain- Teed Products Cosp-» RE PSP 
Champion Paper & Fibre 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 
Congoleum airn 
Container Corp. of Ame’ 
Continental-Diamond Files Co 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., 
Dixie-Vortex Co. 
Dixie-Vortex Co.—A 
Flintkote Co. 

oO 
Robert Gair, 
International Paper Co. 
International 4 Co., pf 
ohns-Manville 

ohns- Manville Corp. pf.. 

ae Adres vr Corp. 

Trew 


‘ompanies, Inc. 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf 
Rayonier, Inc. 
Rayonier, Inc., 
Ruberoid Co. 
Scott Paper Co. 
Scott Paper Co., 
Sutherland Paper Mis. ‘ tae o ee 
Union Bag & Pa oper | Corp. 
United Paperboar 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co., 
West Virginia Pulp me Paper Co. 

BONDS 

Abitibi Pulp & int, re Ss °53 
Celotex C 
Certain-Tee ten com: 3 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 4%s 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 4%s °50. 
International Paper Co. 6s °55 
International Paper Co. 5s °47 
Mead Corp. 4%s 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 3s ’54 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending July 11, 1942 


American pe Board Co 

Brown Co., 

Great Northern Paper Co. 

Hurmmel-Ross Fibre Corp. 

an Container Corp. 
Regis Paper C 

St Regis Paper Co., pf. 

Taggart Corp. 


American Writing Paper Co. 6s ’61 


Rayonier Makes Good Report 


A consolidated net profit of $3,762,970 after all 
charges including Federal taxes on an income of 
$5,600,000 is reported in the annual statement for the 
year ended on April 30 by Rayonier, Inc., and its 
wholly owned subsidiary, the Georgia Timber Com- 
pany. 

After allowing for preferred dividend require- 
ments, the profit is equivalent to $2.60 a share on 
963,871 shares of common stock. It compares with 
$4,005,871 or $2.86 a common share earned in the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Consolidated net sales increased to $31,316,906 
from $25,154,297 in the previous year. Production 
was 389,066 tons against 347,167. Both sales and 
production for the year established a new high record 


NEWS 


for the second consecutive year, it was stated in the 
report. 

Edward M. Mills, president, said that since the 
beginning of the current fiscal year, a much larger 
percentage of the company’s production had con- 
sisted of dissolving pulps, largely due to allocation to 
certain industries by order of the pulp and paper di- 
vision of the War Production Board. 

The company’s term loans were reduced during the 
fiscal year by $1,500,000. This paid all maturities to 
and including Feb. 1, 1944, and left outstanding on 
April 30, 1942, $3,500,000 bearing interest of 234 per 
cent. 

The consolidated balance sheet of April 30, shows 
current assets of $10,405,436 and current liabilities of 
$5,403,353, compared with $10,007,745 and $5,058,- 
878, respectively on April 30, 1941. Cash and ac- 
counts receivable totaled $6,583,724. In addition, the 
company held United States Treasury Notes, tax 
series, amounting to $2,000,000, which were applied, 
with accrued interest, in reduction of the provision 
for Federal taxes on income. An additional $500,000 
par value of these notes has been purchased since that 
date, making $2,500,000 now held by the company. 


Some Mill Finances Analyzed 


Calculations based on figures compiled by R. A. 
Daly & Co., covering operations and finances of some 
of the leading Canadian pulp and paper mills, indi- 
cate that during the four years ended with 1941 the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company earned, before 
depreciation, $24,742,281, or 58.8% of bonds now 
outstanding. Consolidated Paper Company earned 
$25,496, 628, or 51.8% of bonds outstanding; Brown 
Co. earned $10,214,589, or 80% of its general mort- 
gage bonds outstanding, Minnesota and Ontario Pa- 
per Company earned $10,419,742 or 107% on its 
bonds outstanding; and Lake St. John Power- and 
Paper earned $3,777,622, or 70% of its first mortgage 
bonds outstanding. 

It is calculated also that Abitibi bonds outstanding 
are equal to $56 per ton pulp and paper capacity, 
with Brown Co.’s general mortgage bonds equal to 
$37 per ton, Consolidated Paper bonds equal to $56 
per ton, Lake St. John Power and Paper first mort- 
gage bonds equal to $49 per ton, and Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper bonds outstanding equal to $39 per ton 
capacity. 

Last year Abitibi earned bond interest 4.8 times; 
Brown Co. earned its general mortgage bond interest 
11.4 times; Consolidated Paper earned bond interest 
3.3 times; Lake St. John earned its first mortgage 
bond interest 4 times, and Minnesota and Ontario 
earned its bond interest 8.7 times. 


Canadian Wallpaper Earns $1.30 


Canadian Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd., reports 
for the year to April 30, a net profit of $168,640, 
equal to $1.30 each on 129,246 shares of A and B 
stocks, against $148,889 or $1.15 a share in preceding 
fiscal year. 
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Canadian Newsprint Declining 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MonTREAL, Que., July 13, 1942—As both produc- 
tion and shipment of newsprint continue to decline, 
the fears of a possible shortage of newsprint which 
obtained earlier in the year have faded into the back- 
ground, The main question now is whether or not 
newsprint manufacturing companies can continue 
production on a remunerative basis. Developments 
of the past week have not been hopeful in that direc- 
tion. 

The announcement of the International Paper 
Company that, “until further notice,” it will continue 
to supply its customers on a contract basis at $50 a 
ton, New York delivery, means practically that for 
all Canadian producers the price for the time being 
is set on that basis, though hopes are still held that 
the United States authorities who have set a ceiling 
on prices will take recognition of the increasing costs 
to which Canadian producers are subjected. 

These increasing costs have been aggrevated by the 
drop in exports, as the mills are now running much 
below capacity. In June, for instance, they ran at 
only 65.6% of capacity, as against 68.0% in the pre- 
vious month and 84.3% in January last. 


One aspect of the price situation on which atten- 
tion is now being concentrated is that of costs of 
shipments. Formerly water borne shipments largely 
prevailed, but facilities for this have continued to 
decline and much paper formerly carried by water 
now has to be shipped by rail. 

Efforts are now being made to convince the au- 
thorities of the reasonableness, and the wisdom, of 
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making zone price adjustments which will make al- 
lowances for this. Meanwhile there is no shortage of 
paper for both American requirements, nor of paper 
board, for the making of which waste paper has been 
accumulated. 

It may be pointed out that shipments from New- 
foundland are also declining, due to shortage of 
shipping, and that what is described as a “grave 
threat” to the newsprint industry there is a labor 
shortage, due to diversion of labor to work on the 
Canadian and American military and naval bases. 


Rubber Conservation 


Another contribution to printed knowledge on the 
subject of rubber conservation, so vitally important 
to the nation and its industries has just been pub- 
lished by The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
It is a catalog section on belt vulcanizers, one of the 
most important adjuncts to rubber belt conservation, 
and may be obtained free upon request. 

The catalog section gives all pertinent details on 
the type of construction of its vulcanizers, dimen- 
sions, capacity, and the type of current necessary to 
operate them. A full page is devoted to a table giving 
all this information in condensed form. The catalog 
section also describes splicing tools used with the 
vulcanizers and splicing materials. 

Many industrial executives have already achieved 
substantial belt salvage through use of the vulcan- 
izers, and as the rubber shortage becomes even more 
acute in industry the necessity for making the most 
of every foot of belt in the plant will become increas- 
ingly important. 


bez YOUR Cony of the New 
MOYNO PUMP BOOK? 


Now is the time to give your pumping setup a really critical analysis. 
For, with today’s demands, the type of pumps you use might well 
account for the difference between output goals met or missed—and 
between profit and loss. 

This new R & M Moyno Pump book will aid you in making that 
analysis, because it compares the revolutionary Moyno Pump with 
other types—weighing its advantages on the scale of actual experi- 
ence in paper mills everywhere. The Moyno has cut maintenance 
costs to a fraction of former bills, because of its unprecedented re- 
sistance to wear. It has slashed down-time ’way down, because of its 
extreme accessibility. And it has improved product quality by pro- 
viding constant, uniform flow—without turbulence or cavitation. 

Get your copy of this new book! It was written by pump engineers 
fur other engineers and production men—in specific, ungarnished, 
factual terms. And it’s yours . . . for the asking! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc., Moyne Pump Division, Springfield, Ohio 
Please send me the new 8-page book on the R & M Moyno Pump. 


Nee ee aoe ub atae ; 


July 16, 1942 


Send for it 
NOW—to Help 
Solve Your 
TOUGH Pump- 
ing Problems! 


ONLY 1 MOVING PARTI 
Here’s the patented principle of the R & M 
Moyno Pump’s amazing performance. A 
single-threaded helical rotor revolves in a 
double-threaded helical stator, providing 
pumping action like that of a piston mov- 
ing through a cylinder of infinite length. 
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Bids and Awards for Government Papers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 15,’ 


1942—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following 
bids for 217,265 pounds of 8 x 12% 
white ground mimeograph paper: 
Mudge Paper Company, 4.9 cents; 
Stanford Paper Company, 5.75 
cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 
4.59 cents; Paper Corp. of U. S., 
4.84 cents; Bermingham & Prosser 
Company, 4.68 cents; Barton, Duer 
& Koch Company, 4.37 cents per M 
sheets; Lamy Paper Company, 4.645 
cents per M sheets; Frank Parsons 
Paper Company, 4.186 cents; Bulk- 
ley Dunton & Co., 4.95 cents; Mead 
Sales Company, 4.328 cents per M 
sheets; St. Regis Paper Company, 
4.6 cents; Combined Locks Paper 
Company, 4.878 cents; Resolute Pa- 
per Products Corp., 4.3995 cents; 
Old Dominion Paper Company, 
4.3997 cents; Marquette Paper Com- 
pany, 4.85 cents; Great Northern 
Paper Company, 4.42 cents; Boston 
Paper Board Company, 4.72 cents; 
and D. L. Ward Company, 4.79 
cents. 

For 332,265 pounds of 8 x 10% 
white ground wood mimeograph pa- 





LaMotte Service to the 
Paper Industry 
ph Control — Boiler 
Feed Water Contrel 
Chlorine Control 
Standard routine tests developed by La- 


Motte Research Department Promote Better 
Control of Processes. 


pH Control 
in the Beaters 


ie 
in Filling, Coating and Coloring 
in eliminating D ition of Pitch 
on wires, s and felts 

in White water recovery 


in Foy, of Mill Water Supply 
in Finished Paper eF 


Chlorine Control 
in Treating Mill Water Supply, etc. 


Boiler Feed Water Control 
Simplified Outfits for Controlling 
Treated Water or in Analyzing 
Untreated Water for: 

Total Alkalinity, Chlorides, 


Dissolved Oxygen, H 
Phosphates, pH, Sulphates, etc. 
Send for further information. 


LaMotte Chemical Products Co. 
Fee Penene te ee Keeet Serpe 


Dept. PT Towson, Baltimore, Md. 


per; Mudge Paper Company, 4.9 
cents; Stanford Paper Company, 
5.75 cents; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, 4.59 cents; Paper Corp. of 
U. S., 4.84 cents; Bermingham & 
Prosser Company, 4.68 and 4.83 
cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, 3.69 cents per M sheets; 
Lamy Paper Company, 3.912 cents 
per M sheets; Frank Parsons Paper 
Company, 4.186 cents; Bulkley Dun- 
ton & Co., 4.95 cents; Mead Sales 
Company, 3.708 cents per M sheets; 
St. Regis Paper Company, 4.6 cents; 
Combined Locks Paper Company, 
4.878 cents; Resolute Paper Prod- 
ucts Corp., 4.3995 cents; Old Do- 
minion Paper Company, 4.3997 
cents; Marquette Paper Company, 
4.85 cents; Great Northern Paper 
Company, 4.42 cents; Boston Paper- 
board Company, 4.72 cents; and D. 
L. Ward Company, 4.79 cents. 

For 130,870 pounds of 8% x 14 
white ground mimeograph paper: 
Mudge Paper Company, 4.9 cents; 
Stanford Paper Company, 5.75 
cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 
4.59 cents; Paper Corp. of U. S., 
4.84 cents; Bermingham & Prosser 
Company, 4.68 and 4.83 cents; Bar- 
ton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
5.29 cents per M sheets; Lamy Pa- 
per Company, 5.623 cents per M 
sheets; Frank Parsons Paper Com- 
pany, 4.186 cents; Bulkley Dunton 
& Company, 4.95 cents; Mead Sales 
Company, 5.16 cents per M sheets; 
St. Regis Paper Company, 4.6 cents ; 
Combined Locks Paper Company, 
4.803 cents; Resolute Paper Prod- 
ucts Corp., 4.3995 cents; Old Do- 
minion Paper Company, 4.3997 
cents; Marquette Paper Company, 
4.85 cents; Great Northern Paper 
Company, 4.42 cents; Boston Paper- 
board Company, 4.72 cents; and D. 
L. Ward Company, 4.79 cents. 


Paper Awards 


Whitaker Paper Company has 
been awarded the contract for fur- 
nishing the Government Printing 
Office with 400,000 pounds of white 
sulphite writing paper in 38 inch 
rolls at $19,640.00. Other paper 
awards made recently include the 
following. 

Whitaker Paper Company will 
also furnish 200,000 pounds of 38 
x 40 white sulphite writing paper at 
4.91 cents and Eugene Dietzen Com- 
pany will furnish 5.040 sheets of 14 
x 17 white vellum tracing paper at 
$79.00. 

















Bradner Smith & Company ywil 
furnish 9,600 pounds of 100% 
38 x 48 cream white antique book 
paper at 17.5 cents and the Mar 
quette Paper Company will furnish 
49,748 pounds of 24 x 36 tan bristd 
board at 10.5 cents. Collins Many. 
facturing Company will furnish 45, 
084 pounds of 34 x 44 25% rag 
white bond paper at 14.15 cents and 
Marquette Paper Company will fur. 
nish 206,184 pounds of 47 x % 
white sulphite writing paper at 6,25 
cents. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
will furnish 500,000 pounds of 38x 
30 supercalendered book paper a 
4.74 cents and the same firm wil 
also furnish 130,000 pounds of 48x 
31 white sulphite writing paper a 
$5.45 per cwt. The same company 
will also furnish 25,645 pounds of 
32 x 42 white sulphite writing paper 
at $5.80 per cwt. and 24,528 pound 
of 32 x 42 same at $5.80 per cwt. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
will also furnish 8,704 pounds of 
tan bristol board cover paper at $l; 
063.69 and the Whitaker Paper 
Company will furnish 1,000 pounds 
of 50% rag, 30 x 42 white char 
paper at 18.75 cents. Marquette Pa- 
per Company will furnish 800 
pounds of 24 x 36 tan bristol cover 
paper at 10.6 cents and the same 
firm will also furnish 32,000 pounds 
of the same 28 x 38 at 10.7 cents. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
will furnish 45,019 pounds of super 
calendered book paper at 5.75 cents 
and the Marquette Paper Company 
will furnish 22,743 pounds of 35x 
45 white special M.F. book paper at 
6.78 cents. Perkins-Goodwin Com- 
pany will furnish 150,000 pounds 
of 24 x 30 white sulphite writing 
paper at 4.979 cents and the Mar- 
quette Paper Company will furnish 
157,543 pounds of 39 x 56% white 
offset book paper at 5.08 cents. The 
same company will also furnish 367; 
710 pounds of 39 x 62% white offset 
book paper at 5.08 cents. 

Marquette Paper Company will 
furnish 140,000 pounds of 56% x 3 
white offset book paper at 4.83 cents 
and the Whitaker Company will 
furnish 329,085 pounds of 39 x 62% 
same at 5.19 cents. Marquette Pa- 
per Company will also furnish 70; 
404 pounds of 28 x 38 tan bristol 
board at 10.7 cents and Bermingham 
& Prosser Company will furnish 
411,500 sheets of 25% rag 32 x 42 
white bond paper at 9.78 cents. 
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New Assistant Dean 


Dr. Westbrook Steele, Executive 
Director of The Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, has just announced the 
appointment of Dr. J. Edward Todd 
as assistant to the Dean, Harry F. 
Lewis, as of July 1, 1942. Dr. Todd 
comes to the Institute with a very in- 
teresting background and with much 
practical experience in education and 
college administration. He is also 
not a stranger to the Middle West, 
having spent about 15 years at Cor- 
nell and Carleton Colleges. 

Dr. Todd received his A.B. degree 
at the University of Kansas in 1918, 
his M.A. degree in 1934 and his 
Ph.D. degree in 1940, both from 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
yersity. In his senior year at col- 
lege, he enlisted in the Air Service 


and his squadron was about to sail- 


for France when the Armistice was 
signed. Wishing to have some part 
in the reconstruction program, he 
volunteered. for Near East Relief 
and spent 1919 in Constantinople 
(now Istanbul) and the Russian 
Caucasus, where he was responsible 
for the transportation of relief sup- 
plies to the interior stations of the 
Caucasus area. On his way back to 
America, he served three months in 
Constantinople as cashier to the 
Treasurer of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. After spending 
wo years at the University of Ver- 
mont, he returned to Constantinople 
as Bursar of Robert College, an 
American college which had an en- 
tollment of about 800 students of all 
nationalities and a budget of about 
$350,000. Although he was com- 
pelled to return to the States the fol- 
lowing year, he retained his interest 
in the College and in 1927-1928 as- 
sisted the Near East College Asso- 
ciation in raising a $5,000,000 fund. 
From 1923 to 1927 Dr. Todd was 
Business Officer of Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa; in this ca- 
pacity he was responsible for the 
Management of investments under 
the direction of the Loan Commit- 
tee of the Board and for the man- 
agement of the physical plant and 
the operation of the residence and 
dining halls. From 1928 to 1937 
Dr. Todd was at Carleton College, 
where he was Director of Admis- 
Sions and Secretary of Personnel 
Service and Assistant Professor of 
sychology and Education; from 
1937 to 1941, he occupied similar 
Positions at Springfield College, the 
change being made that he might be 
hearer his graduate studies. 
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The Navy “E” lapel 
ceahtem sowaded to ell 


FARREL DRIVES for VICTORY 
UNDER the NAVY “E” 


In recognition of Excellence in the production of Farrel Gear 
Drives for Navy ships, our three plants at Ansonia and Derby, 
Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y., have been awarded the “E,” traditional 
Navy symbol for a job “Well Done.” 

In all our plants resourceful engineering, skilled workmanship 
and modern facilities are being combined in a sustained drive 
not only to meet but continuously to exceed the Navy's expecta- 
tions in production performance, so that we may more than merit 
this distinctive honor and keep the “E” burgee flying over our 
plants. 

Every member of our organization is proud of the honor con- 
ferred upon him and all dedicate their individual and coopera- 
tive effort to the utmost production of war equipment needed 
for America’s Victory Drive. 

When victory is won this same combination of plant and 
personnel will again be able to devote its facilities and skill to 
building equipment for the advancement and improvement of 


[FAR. REL] 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Plants: Ansonia ond Derby, Conn.; Buffalo, N. Y. 


His interests in higher education 
administration, psychology and phil- 
osophy are reflected in his member- 
ship in the American Psychological 
Association, Mid-West Psychologi- 
cal Association, Eastern Psychologi- 
cal Association, American College 
Personnel Association, Eastern Col- 
lege Personnel Officers Association, 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Minnesota 
Academy of Science, etc. He is also 
a member of Kappa Delta Pi and 
Phi Delta Kappa. He has also 
served on several committees of the 
National Council of the YM. C. A. 


Import Rulings 


A shipment of pulp board in rolls 
from Canada, stated in the docu- 
ments filed with Customs officials to 


manufacturing processes for American peacetime industry. 


be for use in the manufacture of pie 
plates, was claimed by the importer 
to be dutiable at 5 per cent as pulp- 
board in rolls for use in the manu- 
facture of wallboard. The officials 
refused to accept this classification 
and imposed duty at the rate of 10 
per cent for paperboard, according 
to the Import Committee of the 
American Paper Industry. 

Paperboard imported at Milwau- 
kee, classified for duty at 10 per 
cent, is claimed by the importer to 
be dutiable at 5 per cent as pulp- 
board in rolls for use in the manu- 
facture of wall board, despite a find- 
ing by the Customs officials that the 
material was to be used in the man- 
ufacture of paper boxes. The im- 
porter has protested this ruling and 
asked the United States Customs 
Court to reverse the Customs offi- 
cials dcision. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encianp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
sogeesy— sure Friday of each month 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Deraware Vatitzy Section. Technical Acsoviotion of the Pulp and 
Peper set —First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 


at the Roger Smith Hotel, 


phia, Pa. 

ee States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Pape: 

a Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
’ 

Karamazoo Vaiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, Aaectop 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

TEcHNICAL ASSOCIATION oF THE PuLP aND Parser Inpustry, Fall 
Meeting, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., September 30-October 1. 


SIMPLIFICATION AND STANDARDS 


Great changes in the social, political and economic 
systems of this and other nations are now taking 
place. The war effort of the United States is of an 
unprecedented magnitude. The total cost will be very 
high but it would be rash to assume now that it will 
contribute little to the future progress and peace 
throughout the world. Many conversions are occur- 
ring on the industrial home front. One of the im- 
portant reforms within the paper industry is the long 
discussed simplification and standardization of paper. 
This subject is a large and complex one and as one 
technical executive in the paper industry expressed it, 
nothing much has been accomplished within the in- 
dustry, because no definite plan has been formulated 
and no definite period suggested in which to prepare 
to put the innovation into effect. 

Now, under the urgency of the war effort, the 
Division of Industry Operations of the War Produc- 
tion Board has inaugurated such a program. The 
voluntary program having failed to achieve the re- 
quired result after months of trial, has now become a 
compulsory procedure. The new government program 
has been issued in the form of a series of orders. 
These orders specify standardization and simplifica- 
tion practices for the paper industry. The plan as 
issued on July 4, to take effect 20 days from the 
date of issuance, was drafted after numerous con- 
ferences with representatives of the industry. The 
program announced thus far is not inclusive. News- 
print, print, publication book paper, wrapping pa- 
pers, paper board and various kinds of specialty and 
industrial papers are not affected. Many of the major 
paper items consumed in large quantities by business 
concerns and individuals are included. These items 


include writing paper, envelope paper, book paper 
and ordinary tablet paper. 

The government control of paper has for its object 
the conservation of paper. As set forth in Limitation 
Order L-120, the specifications are technical in na- 
ture. The plan is a broad one as may be noted by the 
specifications affecting grades, colors, sizes, and 
weights of the types of paper included. As stated by’ 
S. J. Knowlson, Director of Industry Operation, War 
Production Board: “It is expected that considerable 
savings in labor, power, transportation facilities and 
repair and maintenance materials can be made under 
the specifications. In the transportation field, for ex- 
ample, the paper weight restrictions will mean that a 
greater number of sheets of paper can be made from 
a ton of pulp and, consequently, more sheets of pa- 
per can be loaded in a freight car and fewer cars 
will be required to meet the country’s needs. Although 
estimates of savings under the program are difficult 
to obtain, the Pulp and Paper Branch predicted that 
its specification for the types of paper covered by the 
order will result in savings of approximately 227,000 
tons of paper on the basis of 1941 production.” 

In the initial explanatory paragraph of his order, 
the Director of Industry Operations explains that, 
“The fulfillment of requirements for the defense of 
the United States has created a shortage in the sup- 
ply for defense, for private account and for export 
of wood pulp and other materials and facilities used 
in the manufacture and distribution of paper, and the 
following order (Limitation Order L-120) is deemed 
necessary and appropriate in the public interest and 
to promote the national defense. . . . The Director of 
Industry Operations may from time to time issue 
schedules prescribing simplified and standardized 
practices and specifications for the manufacture, put 
up and manufacturer’s packaging of paper, with par- 
ticular respect to grades, weights, sizes, colors,~ coat- 
ings, finish, furnish, markings, minimum manufac- 
turing quantity of sheets per unit, size and shape of 
roll or pack, and any other detail or condition of 
manufacture, put up or manufacturer’s packaging. 

. Any person affected by this order or any schedule 
issued pursuant thereto who considers that compli- 
ance therewith would work an exceptional and un- 
reasonable hardship upon him or would disrupt or 
impair a program of conversion from non-defense 
work, may apply for relief by addressing a letter to 
the War Production Board, Reference L-120, setting 
forth the pertinent facts and the reasons why such 
person considers that ine is entitled to @elicf. . 

This order (and any schedule issued pursuaht ‘eres 
to) and all transactions affected thereby are subject 
to the provisions of Priorities Regulation No. 1 (Part 
944), as amended from time to time, except to the 
extent that any such provision hereof (or of any such 
schedule) may be inconsistent therewith, in which 
case the provisions of this order (or such schedule) 
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shall govern. . . . Any person who wilfully violates 
any provision of this order, or who, in connection 
with this order, wilfully conceals a material fact or 
furnishes false information to any department or 
agency of the United States is guilty of a crime, and 
upon conviction may be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment. In addition, any such person may be prohibited 
from making or obtaining further deliveries of, or 
from processing or using, material under priority con- 
trol and may be deprived of priorities assistance.” 

The complexity of this Limitation Order L-120 
and the severe penalties incurred from non com- 
pliance with this order, merits its full understanding 
by every manufacturer of paper of the grades in- 
cluded. Although extra strong sulphate is excluded 
from white wove envelope paper in Limitation Order 
L-120, and no paper manufacturer is restricted as to 
the quality of his product, government control will 
be excised over the number of grades he can make. 
The trend to a broad government control of industry 
is likely to be increased more and more as the agen- 
cies created for speeding up the progress of the war 
effort may consider various restrictive measures 
necessary on non-defense production and consump- 
tion. 


Dennison Accepts Tenders 


The Dennison Manufacturing Company has re- 
ceived and accepted tenders of 1843 shares of deben- 
ture stock and 1302 shares of prior preferred in re- 
sponse to its invitation to holders to offer these shares 
for purchase by the company. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) * 


GOMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1942 Corresponding Weeks—1941 
May 
une 
une 
une 
84.9 une 
71.4 uly 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


85.6 89.7 92.2 96.0 98.7 99.3 
104.5 103.9 102.7 100.3 95.4 87.2 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
yy j a 3 106. a sons 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


Year to Date.. 68.8 77.8 88.8 67.4 79.5 87.2 92.7 98.1 
Year Average. 69.9 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 od 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Does not ine ade mills reporting to National Pagerboa = 3 e4 
sociation, except in isolated cases where both paper an 
are produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily paperboard 
Dees not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS t 


1937 
1938 
1939 69 
1940 82 
1941 81 88 89 91 
1942 102 101 101 82 


Week ending May 30, 1942—77 
Week ending June 6, 1942—69 


> 
3 
a 
8 
60 


Week ending June 27, 1942—72 
Week ending June 13, 1942—72 Week ending July 4, 1942—59 


+ Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to th 
National Paperboard Assn. ri 


Week “'nting j , 1942—69 
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LAPORTERS 
e NERCAY PULP 


TO 

BRITAIN 

SOUTH AMERICA 

AND ALL WORLD MARKETS 


ILNIDIDON 
Ss COMPANY 


(AMERICA) ONC. 


51 EAST 42nd STREET 
New YORK CiTy 





Caustic keeps ’em rolling... 


e Every pound of rubber that is reclaimed from the junk heap is part of a larger 
reclamation program ... helping to win back half a world that is being subjected 
to systematic waste. * In the process of reclaiming rubber, caustic soda plays 
an important part, the dissolving of cotton fabric. ® But this is only one of the 
many wartime uses for caustic soda. A vital chemical product, it helps to recover 
tin from scrap, to refine petroleum products and to produce glycerine for 
explosives. * Michigan Alkali Caustic Soda, along with many other Michigan 
Alkali Products, is helping to further the progress of the nation in war, as it 
has done through many years of peace. 


MiCHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


FORD BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI «+ ST. LOUIS * CHARLOTTE + WYANDOTTE 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SODA ASH + CAUSTIC SODA + CHLORINE + BICARBONATE OF SODA + CALCIUM CARBONATE + CALCIUM CHLORIDE - DRY ICE 
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Bleach Requirement of Pulp’ 


TAPPI Tentative Standard T 219 m-42 


This method, based on the procedure of Seborg 
(1), is designed to determine directly the amount of 
calcium hypochlorite bleaching agent (in terms of 
available chlorine) necessary to bring a pulp to a 
selected standard degree of brightness. It is ap- 
plicable to all types of pulps which can be bleached 
with calcium hypochlorite. Brightness is defined as 
the percentage reflectance, as determined by TAPPI 
Method T-217 sm. 


Apparatus 


1. Five 1-quart glass fruit jars with screw-type cov- 
ers. 

2. Small motor-driven stirrer with glass or stainless 
steel shaft and impeller. 

3, Water bath with thermostatic control capable of 
maintaining a temperature of 55 + 1 deg. C. 

4.Equipment for forming brightness handsheets as 
described in TAPPI Method T 218 m. 

5. Equipment for determining the brightness as de- 
scribed in TAPPI Method T 217 sm. 


Reagent 


The reagent used is a clear solution of calcium 
hypochlorite with available chlorine content of 30 
+ 5 grams per liter. Before its concentration is de- 
termined, allow the liquor to stand until clear, de- 
cant the clear liquor into a clean bottle and add a 
few small lumps of lime, CaO. This assures the 
saturation of the liquor with calcium hydroxide, 
Ca(OH), and stabilizes to a large extent the con- 
centration of available Cl. Determine the available 
Cl content by TAPPI Method T 611. Keep the 
bleach liquor in a stoppered bottle and out of con- 
tact with air and light as far as possible. Restandard- 
ize each day before use. 

For pulps with an available chlorine demand of 
less than 1% dilute the stock solution with distilled 
water to 5 times its volume immediately before stand- 
ardizing. 

Test Specimen 


The test specimen shall consist of a representative 
amount of pulp of known moisture content, of uni- 
form consistency, free from lumps, and in a condi- 
tion in which it will disintegrate satisfactorily in 
water with the type of stirrer used. Determine the 


* This method hes been tentati 
Testing Coatmnittes. GNMGGhe Of this tcthed Gre omen teehee 


and should be sent R. G. Macdonald, Secreta 
Association of ‘the Gap okt baber luton ths toe dial ee 
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moisture content by drying a representative portion 
of the specimen to constant weight at 105 deg. C. Do 
not use the dried portions for the bleaching pro- 
cedure. 

Procedure 


Use distilled water in all operations, including 
bleaching, washing and sheet forming. : 

Weigh out 5 portions of the pulp, each equivalent 
to 10 + 0.1 gram of moisture-free pulp, and treat 
each as described with one of a series of selected 
amounts of the bleach solution calculated in steps 
of about 15 to 25% above and below the estimated 
requirement. For example, if the pulp is expected to 
have a requirement of 3.0% available Cl, then 1.6, 
2.3, 3.0, 37, and 4.4% of available Cl are the proper 
amounts to use; for a 6% requirement, use 4.0, 3.0, 
6.0, 7.0, and 8.0% of available Cl; and for 9.0% 
requirement, use 6.0, 7.5, 9.0, 10.5, and 12.0% of 
available Cl, respectively. 

Place each weighed portion of the pulp in a 1- 
quart jar, mix thoroughly by means of a small, high- 
speed stirrer with no more than enough warm water 
(60-70 deg. C.) to permit later dilution to a con- 
sistency of 1.24 to 1.26% of dry pulp after addition 
of the bleach liquor. Accurately measure the cal- 
culated amount of bleach liquor, dilute with warm 
water to the volume necessary to give the required 
consistency and thoroughly mix with the pulp sus- 
pension. Cover the jar loosely and place in a water 
bath thermostatically controlled to 55 + 1 deg. C. 
Allow the bleaching to continue with occasional man- 
ual agitation until a drop of the liquor gives a barely 
perceptible blue color with starch iodide papér, but 
do not allow the bleach to exhaust completely. 

In a graduate, dilute the bleached pulp with water 
to 1 liter, mix thoroughly and discard 600 cc. of the 
suspension. Concentrate the remaining 400 cc. of 
stock on a filter paper in a Biichner funnel. Wash 
twice, employing the following procedure. Remove 
the pad of pulp, discard the filter paper, and dilute 
with 500 cc. of water. Stir this suspension and con- 
centrate on a filter paper in a Biichner funnel. Finally 
disperse the washed pulp in 2 liters of water. From 
this suspension, form two sheets, each with 1000 cc. 
of the stock, according to TAPPI Method T 218 m, 
except that the disintegration is unnecessary. Dis- 
regarding the material lost during bleaching, the mois- 
ture-free weight of these sheets will be 2 grams and 
the moisture-free basis weight will be approximat 
100 g. per sq. m., or 71 pounds (25 X 40— 500). 
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One sheet is used for visual comparison; the other 
for testing according to TAPPI Method T 452 m. 

The bleach requirement is the interpolated per- 
centage of available Cl which would give a brightness 
of 75. For control purposes, any other brightness 
may be adopted if desired. 

If greater precision is desired, repeat the test on 
another series of 5 portions of pulp, using amounts 
of the bleach liquor corresponding to approximately 
5% of the available Cl used above and below the 
bleach requirement found by the first test. For 
example, if the requirement was found to be 6% 
available Cl, use bleach liquor corresponding to 5.4, 
5.7, 6.0, 6.3, and 6.6% of available Cl, respectively. 


Report 


The bleach requirement for the specified brightness 
shall be reported to the nearest 0.1%, expressed as 
available Cl on the basis of moisture-free pulp. 

It also is desirable to report the various percent- 
ages of available Cl used and the brightness of the 
corresponding sheets. 


Precision 


‘ The interpolated bleach requirement to obtain a 
definite degree of brightness should not vary in du- 
plicate tests by more than 5% of the amount re- 
ported. 

Additional Information 


The actual amount of bleach required by a pulp in 
a given commercial bleaching process may differ 
somewhat from that determined by this method be- 
cause of process losses, difference in consistency, 
difference in water, and other factors. The correc- 
tion to be applied for a given mill installation may be 
determined from comparative tests with actual prac- 
tice. 
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Acme Steel Shifts Pedersen 


K. J. Pedersen has just been transferred to Char- 
lotte to handle sales in North and South Carolina 
according to an announcement made by Frank H. 
Webb, Southeastern sales manager for Acme Steel 
Company, Atlanta. The untimely passing of F. G. 
German and the induction of G. R. Easley in the 
U. S. Army made the shift necessary. 

With Acme for twenty years, Mr. Pedersen has 
competently managed important industrial sales ter- 
ritories including his recent Florida assignment. His 
experience and S ipateioe of shipping reinforcement 
practices should prove helpful to industries in the 
Carolinas. 

“Red” Easley, on leave from his Acme duties in 
South Carolina, is now in the Army in training to 
become an officer. Mr. Pedersen is a veteran of 
World War I having enlisted in the Air Corps in 
1917. He saw service in France with the 103rd Aero 
Squadron. Later he became an instructor in the 
Aerial Gunnery School at Tours, France. He joined 
Acme Steel in 1922. Mr. Pedersen will maintain 
headquarters at 2243 Selwyn Avenue, Charlotte, N. C. 
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New TAPPI Members 


The executive committee of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected the 
tollowing to membership : 

Sture Andre, general manager, Stromsnis Bruks 
AB, Stromsnasbruk, Sweden, a 1918 graduate of 
Royal Technical High School, and formerly with 
Ljungstroms Angturbin, Stockholm, and Swedish 
Ball Bearing Company, Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janeiro. 

C. Julian Bartlett, president, Bartlett Chemicals, 
Inc., 1460 South Peters Street, New Orleans, La., a 
1935 graduate of Tulane University, and formerly 
with the Diamond Alkali Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harold Bialkowsky, technical director, Everett 
Mill, Weyehaeuser Timber Company, Everett, Wash., 
has been transferred from the associate to the active 
grade. 

Stanley C. Fifield, chemist, Dexter Sulphite Pulp 
and Paper Co., Dexter, N. Y., attended the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, and formerly with Parker- 
Young Company, Lincoln, N. H. 

Joseph W. Fraser, plant chemist, British Columbia 
Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., a 
1937 graduate of the University of British Columbia. 

John F. Hart, chemist, Longview Fibre Company, 
Longview, Wash., a 1935 graduate of the University 
of Washington. c 

F. Robert MacGonagle, technical sales, Philadel- 
phia Quartz Company, 121 South Third Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., a 1922 graduate of Pennsylvania State 
College and formerly with the American Radiator 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James D. McNitt, assistant director, M. I. T. Sta- 
tion, Eastern Corporation, Bangor, Maine, a 1941 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 


ogy. 

Robert W. Pattison, superintendent, American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., has been 
reinstated as an active member. 

Frank Pocta, secretary, Paper Shipping Sack Man- 
ufacturers Association,.370 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y., and formerly with the Chase Bag Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. - 


Oswego County Mills Active 


Osweco, N. Y., July 13, 1942—While the industries 
of Oswego county are only a small part of the na- 
tion’s manufacturing resources, its paper mills and 
other industries are still an important cog in the in- 
dustrial machine. -Employees in the paper indust 
and other plants total more than 8,000 today, accord- 
ing to estimates, and virtually all plants are Synniny 
full time. In many cases overtime has been resorte 
to in order to meet increased demands for consumers’ 
goods resulting from the war. Many of the paper 
mills in the county are operating with two shifts a 
day and some are preparing soon to go on a twenty- 
four hour basis of operation. Incomplete data indi- 
cates that as much as $10,000,000 of defense work 
was obtained by this county in 1941 and more is 
being added weekly. Among the mills which have 
been aiding greatly in defense contracts are the St. 
Regis Paper Company, Taggart Corporation, Vic- 
toria Paper Mills, Dilts Machine Works, Gould Paper 
Company, Oswego Falls Corporation, Sealright Com- 
pany, and others. 
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The Colored Materials of Alkaline 
Cooking Liquors* 


By Glenn C. Kimble’ 


Abstract 


The color of kraft and soda pate is probably re- 
lated, at least in part, to the colored materials which 
are formed from the wood and remain in the black 
liquor. The study of this relationship has been ham- 
pered by a lack of information concerning the colored 
materials in black liquor. This investigation was 
carried out to provide such a background. 


Black liquors do not obey Beer's law when diluted 
with water, but they will conform to this law if 
diluted with colorless white liquors of approximately 
the same strength and sulphidity as the original cook- 
ing liquors. Use of such solutions as diluents per- 
mits accurate comparisons. Black liquors can be 
separated chemically into several fractions in such a 
way, that absorption spectra determined for the sepa- 
rated fractions represent the color of these fractions 
as they occur in black liquor. 

The most important colored constituent is lignin, 
which sometimes accounts for 90% of the color. A 
direct proportionality was established between the 
weight of lignin and the absorption coefficient of this 
liquor fraction for the first few hours of the cook 
for both kraft and soda processes. After three or 
four hours the lignin begins to be degraded by the 
action of the hot alkali. This is evidenced by a dark- 
ening in color, a decrease in methoxyl content, and a 
0 uaa in the amount which can be precipitated by 
acid. 


Color differences have been shown which indicate 
that acid-soluble color is not formed from lignin; 
this color is formed during the first hour or two of 
the cook, in contrast to lignin, which increases for 
four or five hours. 

Ether-soluble resins, fats, dyes, etc., account for 
only a relatively small amount of color. This color 
fraction appears early in the cook, is quite stable, and 
does not vary widely with species of wood or process 
of pulping. 

Kraft black liquors from cooks ‘on aspen, jack 
pine, loblolly pine, and spruce are very similar in 
color; this is also true of the soda black liquors. For 
any of these species there is a great difference be- 
tween the kraft and soda black liquors, largely be- 
cause of the acid-soluble fraction, which has a much 
steeper absorption coefficient-wavelength curve in 
kraft than in soda. In both processes color increases 
in a smooth curve with time—rapidly at first, then 
slowly as the rate of solution of the wood constituents 
decreases. Because liquor color changes very little 
during the critical period near the of the cook, 
optical methods do not hold much promise for com- 
mercial cook control. 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 

Pulp and Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 16-19, 1942. / 
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of Philosophy from Lawrence ” Wis. 1941. This work 
was carried out under the direction of Philip Nolan and C. M. Koon. 
1 Member TAPPI; The Gardner-Richardson Co., Lockland, Ohio. 
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The color and bleachability of kraft and soda pulps 
have been of theoretical and commercial interest for 
many years, and considerable research has been car- 
ried out on these problems. One phase has been the 
attempts to extract the colored materials from the 
pulp. Other studies have been made with the thought 
of relating the color of the pulp to that of the black 
liquor resulting from the cook. One small fraction of 
the colored material in kraft black liquor has been 
investigated chemically by several workers. How- 
ever, the information available on these subjects is in- 
adequate and confusing. 

Before any intelligent approach can be made to 
these problems, it seems important to know more 
about the soluble colored materials which are formed 
from the wood constituents and remain in the black 
liquor. These materials are so highly colored that all 
spent alkaline cooking liquors appear black or very 
dark brown, and no differences in color can be seen 
with the eye. Perhaps for this reason, the color of 
these liquors has received much less attention than 
the color of sulphite liquors. 

The object of this work was to determine the 
source, relative importance, rate of development, and 
behavior of the colored materials in soda and kraft 
black liquors. Such information will be of possible 
value in investigations of alkaline pulp color and 
pulp bleaching. It should also contribute to the 
knowledge of the chemical mechanism of alkaline 
pulping. 

Historical Survey 

Since alkaline white liquors have only a small 
amount of color, it is obvious that the dark color of 
waste liquors must be produced during the cook b 
the action of alkali on the wood constituents. Althoug 
the reactions taking place are not fully understood, 
recent investigations have extended our knowledge of 
the chemical process to a considerable extent. 

The primary object of a cook is to dissolve the 
lignin and liberate undamaged fibers. This reaction 
has been studied extensively, both from a pulping 
standpoint and from the viewpoint of the lignin 
chemist. In 1911 Klason and Segerfelt (1) spoke of 
the breakdown of lignin molecules into smaller, alkali- 
soluble molecules. This dissolved lignin is usually 
studied by precipitating it from the alkaline liquors 
with an acid. Holmberg and Wintzell (2) reported 
that this product was apparently the same whether 
precipitated by sulphuric, hydrochloric, acetic, or 
carbonic acid. Later Marshall, Brauns, and Hibbert 
(3) found that two lignin derivatives are precipitated 
from the black liquor of a soda cook of sprucewood: 
lignin A, which is insoluble, and lignin B, which is 
soluble in dioxane-ether. The ratio of methoxyl 
groups to acidic hydroxyl groups (i.e., those methy- 
lated by diazomethane) of these fractions and of 
methanol lignin prepared from the same wood, indi- 
cated that new hydroxyls had been formed, makin: 
the highly polymerized lignin complex acidic enoug’ 
to be alkali soluble.  — 
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The precipitate formed by acidifying alkaline black 
liquors does not consist entirely of lignin. In the 
analytical method of Cirves (4) for kraft liquors, fats 
and resins are determined by extracting such pre- 
cipitates with ether. Brauns and Grimes (5) showed 
that, in liquors from mild cooks, this precipitate is 
contaminated by carbohydrate materials, whereas in 
more drastic cooks the soluble carbohydrates are 
further degraded and do not precipitate to such an 
extent on acidification. They also showed, by means 
of two-stage soda cooks on sprucewood, that the 
carbohydrate materials dissolve more rapidly than 
does lignin in the early stages of the cook. Then 
follows a simultaneous dissolution of carbohydrate 
material and lignin. In the later stages of the cook, 
when nearly all of the pentosans and hemicelluloses 

ve been removed, more lignin into solution. 

Many carbohydrate decomposition products have 
been found in alkaline black liquors. Klason and 
Segerfelt (1) identified several saccharinic acids of 
4, 5, and 6 carbon atoms, as well as lactic acid, in 
kraft black liquor. Hagglund (6) isolated from black 
liquor about 18% of lactones and oxyacids (on the 
basis of the weight of the wood). 

Rosin is removed from the wood in the early 
stages of the cook, according to Wahlberg (7). He 
said that the “volatile rosin” fraction contains varying 
quantities of rosin acids, fatty acids, and inert sub- 
stances, plus a dark color which he attributed (with- 
out evidence) to small quantities of lignin compounds. 
Terpenes undergo no material change, and are re- 
covered in the condensate with methyl alcohol and 
in kraft cooks, methyl sulphide, mercaptans, etc. 


It appears, then, that the major organic constituents 
of alkaline black liquors are fats and resins, lignin, 
oxyacids and lactones from the breakdown of carbo- 
hydrates, and some acetic and formic acids. Sum- 
marizing values for kraft and soda liquors as quoted 
by Cirves (4) an alkaline black liquor contains the 
following materials: 


percentage on 
Basis of Total 


Constituent Organic —— 


ats and resins 


ignin 
Oxyacids and lactones 
cetic acid 
Formic acid 
Thus, nearly half of the organic matter is in the 
form of strong organic acids. 


The colored materials in alkaline black liquors may 
be produced by the action of alkali on the extractives, 
the lignin, or the holocellulose fraction of the wood. 
Bard (8) has shown that extractives, especially tan- 
nins, form highly colored liquors in kraft cooks. It 
is unlikely that much of the color comes from the 
true cellulose portion, because Bard (8) showed that 
little darkening occurs when alpha-cellulose is cooked 
with kraft white liquor. Lignin is highly colored in 
alkaline solution, although dry solid alkali-lignin 
compounds, when pure, are not highly colored. Mar- 
shall, Brauns, and Hibbert (3) reported that alkali 
lignins A and B were light brown or yellow in color. 
Colored solutions can be produced by the action of 
alkali on sugars, but the chief products are not col- 
on ? ere f ae (7) isolated mostarigde 

rom t iquor by precipitating lignin 
with sulphuric acid and found the Bae soit of 
the filtrate containing the saccharinic acids could be 
removed by repeated treatment with carbon. 

As Bard (8) has shown, the color apstaed 
is partially dependent on the coloring ials in 
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the black liquor, and several studies of pulp color 
and bleaching have been made in which one fraction 
of the colored material in black liquors was inves- 
tigated. 

Kuettel (10) isolated small amounts of acid-soluble 
colored materials (which he believed to be decomposi- 
tion products of tannin) from kraft waste liquors, 
and concluded that the principal sources of dye ma- 
terials in slash-pine kraft pulps are the phlobatannins, 
which are converted by the pulping action into their 
colored oxidation or condensation products. 

Holzer (11) extracted a colored material from 
kraft black liquor from pinewood. He precipitated the 
acid-soluble color with lead acetate, removed the lead, 
and concentrated the colored material to a dark, red- 
brown, viscous liquid. A similar material was ex- 
tracted from the pulp with an amyl alcohol-hydro- 
chloric acid mixture and also with sodium hydroxide. 
By color transmission curves and the change of color 
with pH, the color appeared to be the same in both 
cases. These materials gave the usual phlobatannin 
tests. Since they also contained organic sulphur, Hol- 
zer concluded that the color in kraft pulp and black 
liquor was due to a tannin-base sulphur dye. 

However, Graef (12) discounted the sulphur dye 
theory. He found that kraft coloring matter is not 
affected by chemicals which solubilize ordinary sul- 
phur dyes. He also indicated that organic and inor- 
ganic solvents remove such a small amount of the 
color from pulp that the extract cannot be called 
representative of the color. He believed that phloba- 
phenes and related compounds were not solely re- 
sponsible for color of pulps, and: that the presence 
of sulphur in an alkaline cook did not make the 
color more resistant to bleaching. He also found that 
heating white liquor with dextrose produced a solu- 
tion which gave all the tests used by Kuettel and by 
Holzer to identify phlobatannins and phlobaphenes. 

Schwartz, McCarthy, and Hibbert (13) have also 
stated that the difficulties found in bleaching kraft 
pulp to a high degree of whiteness are not caused by 
the presence of the colored materials isolated from 
the liquor by Holzer and by Kuettel. They believe 
that the difficulties in bléaching kraft pulp are the 
result of the presence of lignin and its degradation 
products, the latter formed during the processes of 
cooking and bleaching. This conclusion was based on 
a more complete investigation of the Holzer “pulp 
extract” and “black liquor extract”. They found that 
the “pulp extract” has a methoxyl content of 13.6%, 
whereas kraft lignin isolated from the Black liquor 
had a methoxyl content of 13.3%. They were con- 
vinced that there was no apparent need to differ- 
entiate between these two preparations. On the other 
hand, they found that the “black liquor extract” had 
a methoxyl content of 5.6%. They also found that 
this same acid-soluble colored material was present 
in the black liquors from cooks on extracted wood. 
This was believed to eliminate the possibility that 
such material was of phlobatannin origin. As a fur- 
ther test, they recooked kraft lignin Cisolated from 
black liquor) with alkali. This treatment produced 
a small amount of an acid-soluble colored material. 
When isolated by the Holzer procedure, it had a 
methoxyl content of 7.2%. The authors therefore 
concluded “that, although carbohydrate impurities 
may contaminate it, the ‘black liquor ext prob- 
ably arises from the lignin.” 

Bard (&) found that tannins do not form an ob 
jectionable sulphur dye when digested with kreft 
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liquor. On addition of tannins to wood being pulped, 
the same color increase occurs in the soda process 
as in the kraft process. However, tannin-containi 
woods give darker pulps and liquors. Unextract 
spruce, which contains little tannin, gives much the 
same liquor color as extracted spruce. Black liquor 
color due to tannin obeys Beer’s law, whereas the 
remainder of the color does not. 


Bard also made a series ef experiments in which 
alpha pulp was cooked with kraft liquor with the 
addition of various materials. Alpha pulp cooked 
with kraft white liquor alone was not darkened to 
any important degree. Addition of lignin, pentosans, 
or hexosans caused some discoloration of the alpha 
pulp, but did not produce a color nearly as dark as an 
unbleached kraft. These materials in combination 
produced a pulp color only slightly greater than 
would be obtained from each material acting in- 
dividually. Tannin, however, in combination with 
monosaccharides and polysaccharides gave a pulp 
much darker than would be formed from the com- 
ponents digested individually. The pulp reached a 
ant typical of kraft pulp from a tannin-containing 
wood. 


Wood and Cooking Conditions 


Seasoned sprucewood was used throughout except 
for the study of wood species. The sticks were 
barked, reduced to 34-inch chips, screened, mixed 
thoroughly, and stored in bags, each containing one 
digester charge of 4722 grams of wood (oven-dry 
basis). Cooks were made in a stainless steel digester 
which was equipped for liquor circulation and in- 
direct steam heat. The following temperature sched- 
ule was used: 


Temperature, deg. C. 
25 


Liquor samples were taken at periodic intervals 
(from 0.5 to 5.5 hours) from a valve in the circulat- 
ing line, through a water-cooled copper coil. The 
liquor ratio was 5.5 pounds of total water per pound 
moisture-free wood; the sulphidity was 33.3% for 
kraft, O for soda. The active alkali was 33.3% for 
soda, and 27% for kraft (calculated as sodium hy- 
droxide). The effective alkali was lower, however, as 
considerable amounts of unused alkali were removed 
with the liquor samples. These conditions produced 
kraft and soda pulps of approximately the same lig- 
nin content which, in view of the importance of 
lignin in liquor color, made the black liquors com- 
parable. The yields and lignin contents for two cooks 
were as follows: 

L-4 
Kraft 
46.00 
Lignin ta sereeacd pulp. . = Not “384 
Optical Analysis 


Simerl (14) has described the determination of 
spectral transmittance with the General Electric re- 
cording spectophotometer and discussed the theory of 
the use of these values. Because the transmittance 
values themselves are difficult to interpret, they are 
converted to absorption coefficients, where the ab- 
sorption coefficient & is essentially equal to the 
logarithm of the reciprocal of the transmittance, k = 
log, 1/7. These & values are useful because the con- 
centration of the color of a solution is given directly 
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by the absorption coefficient. If several colored mate- 
rials are mixed in one solution, the total absorption 
coefficient will be the sum of the values of the com- 
ponents. 

Another useful treatment of absorption ages is 
the plotting of & on a log scale against wav in 
my. A series of dilutions of a solution obeying Beer’s 
law will give a family of curves of exactly similar 
shape which may be made to fit each other by transla- 
tional shifts. is “parallelism” makes possible the 
identification or differentiation of colored substances 
at various concentrations. The shape and slope of 
these curves defines the shade, and this characteristic 
will be referred to as “hue” in this paper. 

The alkaline black liquors used in this work were 
so highly colored that it was necessary to dilute them 
to 50 or 100 times the original volume before trans- 
mittance determinations could be made in a conven- 
tional absorption cell, If Beer’s law were obeyed, the 
k values multiplied by the dilution factor would give 
the same absorption spectra as the original liquors. 
When water was used as a diluent this law did not 
hold, the log k-wavelength curves becoming less steep 
with increasing dilution. Under these conditions com- 
parisons of color at different concentrations would be 
invalid. A thin-film absorption cell was constructed 
in which a film of undiluted black liquor was con- 
tained between two optically flat disks which were 
held apart by platinum shims. Using this cell and 
dilutions of different concentrations in the conven- 
tional cell, it was found that black liquors would 
follow Beer’s law very closely at ail wavelengths if 
they were diluted with colorless white liquors of ap- 
proximately the same alkalinity and sulphidity as the 
original cooking liquors. Use of such diluents also 
prevented any errors due to pH effect on colored 
materials which act as acid-base indicators. The color 
of all separated liquor fractions was determined in 
white liquor solution. Unless otherwise specified, all 
k values were calculated to the original undiluted 
liquor basis and therefore are directly comparable. 

The white liquors used as diluents were colorless 
solutions prepared from reagent grade chemicals, The 
color in the cooking white liquors was negligible 
when compared with the total liquor color, but would 
have been a source of error if they had been used 
for dilution. 


Chemical Analyses 


The determination of the organic constituents in 
alkaline black liquors is a complex problem and com- 
plete or accurate methods have never been developed. 
The methods used in the analysis of these liquors 
were patterned after those used by Brauns and 
Grimes (5). 

Alkalinity was determined by potentiometric titra- 
tion. Carbohydrates were estimated by gravimetric 
solids and ash determinations. As ex , these 
values showed no relation to color. In cee they 
verified the conclusions reached by Brauns and 
Grimes. 

The following procedure was used to determine 
acid-insoluble organic matter in the soda black 
liquors. 

Twenty-five cc, liquor samples were pipetted into 
centrifuge jars and diluted to 75 cc. with water. 
Each diluted sample was made acid with 6 N hydro- 
chloric acid, stirred thoroughly, and centrifuged. The 
supernatant liquor was filtered through an A-2 
porous-bottom porcelain crucible, using suction. The 
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decanted liquor was replaced with distilled water and 
the precipitate stirred. After centrifuging, the wash 
water was decanted as before. This was repeated 
until the first liquor and four portions of wash water 
were collected in the suction flask. In all cases, the 
last wash was colorless. If necessary, a drop or two 
of hydrochloric acid was added to prevent colloid 
formation. This acid-soluble fraction was diluted to 
a volume 20 times that of the black liquor sample. 
To reach this volume, enough strong white liquor 
was added to neutralize the acid and make the 
volume equal in strength to the cooking white liquor. 
This solution was used for determining the trans- 
mittance of the acid-soluble fraction of the liquor. 

Meanwhile, the precipitate was transferred to a 
crucible, where it was washed with water until the 
filtrate was neutral to litmus paper. This required a 
week or more but was necessary to prevent the for- 
mation of a dark horny substance on drying. After 
thorough washing the precipitate could be dried to a 
brown, crumbly powder. When the washing was 
finished, the precipitate was dried at 105 deg C. to 
constant weight in a weighing bottle. 

The precipitates weighed were mostly lignin, but 
were contaminated by acid-insoluble carbohydrates, 
extractives (such as resin acids) and, in kraft liquors, 
small amounts of free sulphur, The amount of lignin 
in these precipitates was determined by a methoxyl 
determination. The methoxyl content of purified lig- 
nin from black liquor was found to be 14.7% for 
soda and 14.42% for kraft. Using these values, the 
lignin content of each liquor sample was calculated 
from the weight and methoxyl content of the acid 
precipitate. 

An exception to this procedure was made for the 
5.5-hour liquors. Apparently the low methoxyl con- 
tents of these precipitates were not representative of 
the lignin. According to Brauns and Grimes (5), 
lignin may be partially demethylated by severe cook- 
ing. For this reason, the methoxyl contents of the 
4.5-hour liquor were used as an approximation in 
calculating lignin content of the 5.5-hour liquors. 


100 


WAVELENGTH IN MILLIMICRONS 
Fic. 1 
Periodic Li from Cook L- 
ia NOH) . 


Course of Soda Cook. 
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500 600 
WAVELENGTH IN MILLIMICRONS 
Fic. 2 
Course of the Kraft Cook (Periodic Liquor Samples from Cook L-4, 
Diluted in Kraft te Liquor) ; 

In the study of kraft cooking a further separa- 
tion of the acid-insoluble material was made in an 
attempt to obtain more information about this frac- 
tion. The precipitation and washing in the centrifuge 
jar were carried out as for the soda liquors. A 
method was devised for extracting the ether-soluble 
material from the precipitate before drying and 
weighing. The ether extract was divided into ali- 
quots. One part was evaporated, dried, and weighed. 
The other was extracted with white liquor in a 
separatory funnel, the color going entirely into the 
alkaline solution. The white liquor solution of the 
ether-soluble material was then used for a transmit- 
tance determination. 

The dry ether-soluble fractions had methoxyl con- 
tents of 11 to 12%. Evidently they contained a large 
proportion of lignin in addition to the resin acids, 
fats, waxes, and other acid-insoluble extractives. 


Course of the Alkaline Cook 


Figure 1 shows the transmittance curves of the 
liquor samples (diluted 1 volume to 50 with colorless 
soda white liquor) from a soda cook; Figure 2 gives 
these curves for liquor samples (diluted 1 volume to 
100 with colorless kraft white liquor) from a kraft 
cook. The curves of log & against wavelength which 
were derived from these transmittances are shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4. 

The curves in Fig. 3 for the soda cook show little 
change in shape from hour to hour. Because this is 
true, the absorption coefficient k at 500 mp is a 
measure of color which can be used in the compari- 
son of the various liquors. Plotting these values 
against cooking time shows that the color increased 
in a smooth curve with time. 

The log k-wavelength curves for the kraft liquors 
(Fig. 4) also maintain essentially the same shape 
and slope throughout the cook. However, they are 
considerably steeper than the curves for the compar- 
able soda cook on the same wood species. Plotting 
the values of k at 500 my for the kraft cook against 
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time again shows that the color increased in a smooth 
curve with time. 

The results of the chemical analyses are given in 
Tables I and II. In comparing these values it must 
be remembered that, in the kraft liquors, some of 
the lignin is included in the ether-soluble fraction. 
The results show that, in the kraft cook, the lignin 
dissolved more rapidly at the beginning of the cook 
than it did in the soda cook, However, the pulping 
action is very rapid at the beginning of the cook in 
both cases. 


TABLE I.—ANALYSIS OF LIguor SAMPLES FROM SODA 
COOK L-2 


(All concentrations in grams per liter) 
Cooking time, hr..... 0.5 1 1.5 2.5 3.5 4.5 
Acid soluble (organic) 23.6 30.8 41.5 45.0 529 54.2 
Acid insoluble 2.8 12. 26.2 43.4 49.3 485 
Methoxyl in acid in- 
soluble, % x 13. 
1 


6 
42 13.63 14.31 14.33 14.48 
11.5 24.3 42.4 48.1 47.7 
1 
0 


Estimated lignin .... 
Acid insoluble less 
lignin \e 1.9 1.1 1.2 0.8 ° 
k at 500 mp b 37 54.5 77.5 94.3 102 104 
TABLE II.—ANALYSIS OF LIQUOR SAMPLES FROM KRAFT 
COOK L-4 


(All concentrations in grams per liter) 
Cooking time, hr..... 0.5 1 1.5 2.5 3.5 4.5 5.5 


Acid soluble, ether in- 
soluble 18.6 21.6 27.2 30.0 308 31.0 $31.1 


Total ether soluble... 1.72 4.76 8.75 10.4 10.9 9.87 12.1 
Acid and ether in- 

soluble 7. 16.5 21.4. 34.5 38.4 40.2 39.2 
Methoxyl in acid and 

ether insoluble, %.. 9.57 13.00 13.42 13.95 14.22 14.40 13.42 
Estimated lignin 4.9 14.9 20.0 33.4 37.8 40.2 39.2 
k at 500 mu 2 58 81 112 124 129 134 


Heating of Isolated Liquors 


Several of the liquor samples were heated for 3 
hours at 170 deg. C. in a stainless steel autoclave to 
determine the effect of heating on the color and 
chemical analysis. Air was replaced with nitrogen to 
prevent oxidation effects, and precautions were taken 
to keep the volume on a quantitative basis. A wax 
bath was used to prevent burning. Results of chemi- 
cal analyses of the reheated liquors are given in 
Tables III and IV; the changes in absorption co- 
efficient are given in Tables V and VI. It is seen 
that, except for the 0.5-hour liquors (which contain 
little lignin), the liquors are darkened markedly by 
heating. The analyses showed a decrease in the 
weight of lignin which could be recovered by the 
analytical method.’ This explains the apparent de- 
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crease in the lignin content of the black liquor dur- 
ing the last hour of the kraft cook. The reheated 
kraft liquors show decrease in the methoxyl content 
and a slight increase in the amount of ether-soluble 
material. 


Preparation of Purified Lignin 


The 2.5-hour liquor samples contained large 
amounts of lignin, yet they had not undergone such 
severe heating as the later samples. These liquor 
samples were used for the preparation of purified 
soda and kraft lignins (alkali lignin and thiolignin). 
This was done by precipitation with acid, solution in 
dioxane, and precipitation in ether as described b 
Ahlm (15). The products were finally washed wi 
petroleum ether and dried at room temperature for 
several days in a vacuum desiccator over sulphuric 
acid. The dry products were light cream or tan, but 
gave highly colored alkaline solutions, 

Solutions were made of alkali lignin in soda white 


TABLE IIIL—ANALYSIS OF REHEATED LIQUORS FROM 
SODA COOK L-2 


(All concentrations in grams per liter) 
Cooking time, hr. 0.5 1.5 3.5 5.5 
oem, 


SaH—a Oo 


Further heating, 
hr. 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 3 


acid insolu- 
10.6 10.9 13.6 136 14.3 14.1 13.6 13,7 


nin, % 2.0 1.9 243 20.4 481 43.1 48.7 465 
Acid insoluble 
less lignin, % 0.8 0.7 19 #216 «212 «219 «Lt 10 


TABLE IV.—ANALYSIS OF REHEATED LIQUORS FROM 
KRAFT COOK L-4 


(All concentrations in grams per liter) 


Cooking time, hr. 0.5 1.5 3.5 5.5 
Purther heating, ————_, ae ae ; ; 


Ether-soluble or- 
ganic materi- 
al 81 10.0 11.6 12.1 13.6 


insoluble, %. 7. 14.7, 38.4 34.7 39.2 37.9 
Methoxyl in 
acid and ether 
insoluble, %. 9. 13.3 142 13.3 13.4 12.6 
Estimated lig- 
nin, % \. 13.6 37.8 32.1 39.2 35.0 
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TABLE V.—OPTICAL ANALYSIS OF REHEATED LIQUORS 
FROM SODA COOK L-2 


(& at various wavelengths) 


1.5 3.5 5.5 
“SS 


3 0 3 0 0 3 


$1.5 202 254 390 «+» 410 ove 
268 92 122 164 208 180 268 
16.1 \. \. 94.3 121 


2 104 164 
10.8 . $8.3. 77.2 65.0 110 


6.0 ‘ . 31.3 448 36.9 65.3 
4.1 8. 15.1 16.0 248 20.1 35.0 


TABLE VI.—COLOR OF REREATED LIQUORS FROM KRAFT 
(Absorption coefficient k) 
1.5 3.5 


3 0 3 0 3 


73. 455 «540 «(800 i... 740 
28.8 144 169 220 258 260 
18.6 84 104 128 160 173 
11.8 46 62 70 95 108 
.. 2 2»: 2 2 Ss 
. Fs 2. waa @ 
liquor and of thiolignin in kraft white liquor. 
of each solution was analyzed optically and chemic- 
ally; the other part was heated 3 hours at 170 deg. 
C. and then analyzed. The following methoxyl con- 
tents were determined for these preparations: 


Methoxyl, % 


Kraft 
13.95 


Original 14.42 
Precipitated from white liquor 14.16 14.33 
Heated 3 hr. in white liquor, then precipitated 15.34 13.27 
After heating, only 79.2% of the soda lignin 

could be recovered by the acid precipitation. Analysis 
of the white liquor solutions of kraft lignin shows 
that, after the ether-dioxane precipitation, the analyti- 
cal method recovered 93.3% of the thiolignin; the 
remaining 6.7% was contained in the acid- and ether- 
soluble fractions or was lost mechanically. However, 
after cooking the purified lignin in white liquor, only 
72.2% could be recovered, Pout 20% becoming ether 
soluble and 8% acid soluble or lost. Thus it appears 
that, if black liquors are heated in the absence of 
the Pup, lignin is degraded faster than in an actual 
cook. Further, if lignin is cooked in white liquor with 
no other organic material present, the degradation 
is still faster. The change in the lignin is evidenced 
by the increased solubility in acid and ether, the in- 
crease in color, and a drop in the methoxyl content. 
This illustrates the errors which can result from the 
application of the results of a cook of a purified 
material to the entirely different situation found in 
an actual cook on wood. The soda lignin showed 
the same results, except for a difference in the 
tendency to lose methoxyl groups. 

In the preparation of purified lignin two other 
fractions were obtained. A small amount of carbo- 
hydrate material which had not been degraded suf- 
ficiently to be acid soluble was filtered from the 
dioxane solution of the lignin. After washing with 
dioxane, this materia! was white and produced no 
measurable color in white liquor solution. The other 
fraction was the dioxane-soluble material which did 
not precipitate in ether. Its color and amount were 
very close to the values obtained for the ether-soluble 
fraction in the analysis of kraft liquors. In the in- 
vestigation of soda liquors a portion of this material 
was heated in white liquor solution. It did not darken 
as the lignin did in this treatment. 

Absorption coefficients of the fractions investigated 
are given in Tables VII and VIII. These figures 
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show that lignin is darkened but is not changed in 

hue by heating in white liquor. They also show that 

a large part of the total liquor color is accounted 

for by the lignin. 

TABLE VII.—ABSORPTION COEFFICIENTS OF PURIFIED 
SODA LIGNIN IN ALKALINE SOLUTION 


(k at several wavelengths) 
420 460 500 540 600 680 


mp 

a ( 1 2.82 1.612 0.952 0.47 0.195 
fter 3 

deg. C. 4.06 2.44 1.608 0.94 age 


eg. C. : r 
2.5-hour liquor 135 77.5 47.0 24.2 
Lignin, calculated to 

quor basis by meth- 

content 119 68.4 40.4 19.9 8.3 
Ether-dioxane soluble, 


liquor-basis 24.0 11.4 5.56 2.76 1.36 0.6 
Ether-dioxane soluble, 

after 3 hr. at 170 

Me Ee ccunseees's 22.6 10.1 5.88 3.60 2.04 0.84 


TABLE _VIII.—ABSORPTION COEFFICIENTS OF PURIFIED 
KRAFT LIGNIN IN WHITE LIQUOR SOLUTION 


Absorption coefficient & 


Wavelength, mu.. 420 470 500 540 600 680 


Thiolignin, 1 g./l..... 10.95 3.65 2.35 1.45 0.717 0.290 

After 3 hr. at 170 

Es EEE o b'cebe'a0 SOs 15.38 5.29 3.52 2.25 1.22 0.521 
2.5-hour liquor 192 112 61 26 9.8 
Thiolignin, calculated 

to liquor basis by 

methoxy] content. ..336 122 78.5 48.4 24 9.7 
Ether-dioxane soluble, 

liquor basis 25.6 13.6 5.9 2.1 
Ether soluble, 

liquor analysis ....177 46.8 26.5 14.7 7.6 3.5 


Color of Separated Liquor Fractions 


The methods used for the determination of acid- 
soluble and ether-soluble color have been described 
above. The values for lignin color can be found in 
Tables VII and VIII for the 2.5-hour liquor. If the 
color determinations were accurate and if none of 
the fractions changed in color during the chemical 
separations, it should be possible to add the absorp- 
tion coefficients of these three major fractions and 
obtain the values for the whole liquors. When this 
is done, the following values are obtained for the 
absorption coefficients of the 2.5-hour liquors: 


Wavelength, mz .... 420 470 500 $40 600 680 
a 
141 46 23 9.9 
12 


79 
135 76 47 24 


= ractions. 60 ABS 113 67 33 13.6 
rect determination... 664 192 112 61 26 9.8 

The values obtained at the lowest and highest 
wavelengths are subject to several errors, such as the 
slight deviation from Beer’s law and low instrumental 
sensitivity. In general, the agreement is quite good 
and it can be concluded that the absorption coeffi- 
cients determined for the separated fractions repre- 
sents the color of these materials as they occur in 
black liquor. 


Kraft Liquors 


Table IX gives the absorption coefficients of the 
fractions obtained from the periodic black liquor 
samples and Table X those for the purified thio- 
lignin solutions. If the & yalues in Table IX are 
plotted on a log scale against wavelength it is seen 
that each fraction gives a family of nearly parallel 
curves throughout the cook, The ether-soluble and 
acid-insoluble curves are nearly parallel to the lignin 
curves. However, the acid-soluble fractions have 
much steeper curves than the others. This is illus- 
trated for the 2.5-hour liquor in Fig. 5. Because 
only the shape and slope of the log k-wavelength 
curves are of interest in this comparison, some of the 
values have been multiplied by factors in order to 

e the comparison more easily seen. 
This difference in hue affords a means of differ- 
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entiating acid-soluble color. A very sharp difference 
can be seen between the acid-soluble color found in 
the black liquors and that formed by cooking purified 
thiolignin in white liquor. This is shown in Fig. 6. 
Again factors have been used to make the compari- 
son clearer. This figure shows that the acid-soluble 
color formed by heating thiolignin in alkali has a log 
k-wavelength curve nearly parallel to that of the 
original lignin. However, the very steep curves of 
the acid-soluble color from black liquors show that 
this color is quite different. 

Figure 6 shows that cooking isolated lignin pro- 
duced acid-soluble color similar in hue to the lignin 
color. This same lignin was present in the 2.5-hour 
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black liquor. In the course of the cook it was held 
at the cooking temperature for 3 hours. This cook- 
ing, in the presence of pulp and dissolved organic 


TABLE X.—COLOR OF SEPARATED FRACTIONS OF 
THIOLIGNIN SOLUTIONS 


(Calculated to same basis as 2.5-hour liquor) 
Absorption coefficient k 


470 S00 S40 600 680 


122 78.5 48.4 24.0 97 
2.4 1.50 1.01 0.58 0.43 


7.8 1.77. 2.71 1.36 0.53 


177 117.7, 75.1. 40.7 17.4 
11.2 7.55 4.65 1.92 6.97 


3.9 2.47 1.50 0.54 0.40 
21.5 13.68 8.28 4.07 1.90 


material, did not produce any new acid-soluble color, 
but rather decreased the amount slightly. This can 
be seen by comparing the acid-soluble curves in Fig. 
6 for the 2.5- and 5.5-hour liquors, and is further 
evidence that it is unwise to apply the results of 
cooks of isolated materials to black liquors. It also 
shows that the acid-soluble color found in black 
liquors is not degraded lignin. 

t has been mentioned that quantitative color com- 
parisons of different fractions could not be made by 
using k at one wavelength because of the difference 
in the slopes of the log k-wavelength curves. How- 
ever, such a comparison at 500 mz will give a general 
idea of the relative importance of the color in the 
various fractions. These values from Table IX are 
plotted against cooking time in Fig. 7. Since each 
fraction maintained the same hue throughout the 
cook, the rate of color formation as shown by the 
slope of these curves is accurate. 

Acid-soluble color develops during the first hour 
of the cook (before maximum temperature is 
reached) and then remains nearly constant—a fur- 
ther indication that this color is formed from easily 
dissolved wood constituents, and not by the degrading 
action of the cooking liquor on the lignin. 

The color caused by the lignin can be estimated 
in two ways. In the first the absorption coefficient of 
purified thiolignin at one gram per liter is multipled 
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by the grams per liter of lignin as determined by 
analysis. This would give the correct result only if 
the color of lignin did not change during the cook. 
As an alternative, the absorption coefficients of acid- 
soluble and of ether-soluble color are subtracted from 
the total color. This has been shown to give good re- 
sults for the 2.5-hour liquor. In Table XI, for com- 
parative purposes, the results of both of these cal- 
culations are shown, with k at 500 my as a measure 
of color. Those found by difference represent the 
color actually present; those found by calculation 
serve as a reference to indicate how much the color 
of the lignin has been changed by cooking. 

Examination of these figures shows that, during 
the actual cook, the depth of color of the lignin does 
not change much, although at the end of the cook it 
begins to darken a little. This is illustrated by Fig. 8, 
in which the absorption coefficient of the color re- 
sulting from the lignin is plotted against the lignin 
content for periodic liquor samples. The dotted line 
is based on the absorption coefficient of purified 
thiolignin and, therefore, represents the “calculated” 
values in Table XI. Following this line closely is the 
curve for the values determined experimentally by 
difference. The agreement is good until the end of 
the cook, when the lignin begins to darken. 

Kraft lignin remains constant in color throughout 
most of the cook, yet is considerably darker than 
soda lignin (Tables VII and VIII). Whatever the 
cause of the color difference (probably the introduc- 
tion of sulphur into the lignin molecule), this in- 
dicates that the reaction must be almost complete by 
the time the lignin is dissolved. The data show that, 
when isolated black liquors are heated, the increase 
in color is caused by a change in the color of the 
lignin. 

Table XI also gives the grams per liter and the 
absorption coefficient at 500 my for the ether-soluble 
material extracted from the lignin precipitate. Dur- 
ing the cook this material appears to have nearly the 
same absorption coefficient per gram as does the 
lignin. With one exception it was not darkened by 
reheating, although the total amount increased some- 
what. That part of the purified thiolignin rendered 
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seluble in ether by cooking was not highly colored 
when compared with the part which was still ether 
insoluble. The figures show that apparently part of 
this ether-soluble material is formed from the ether- 
insoluble lignin during the cook and on heating iso- 
lated liquors. 

TABLE XI.—COLOR OF LIGNIN AND ETHER-SOLUBLE 


MATERIAL IN KRAFT BLACK LIQUORS 


Ether Soluble 
Lignin k at 500 mu 
k at 500 mz — 
orl For 1 
Grams By gram Grams Direct gram 
calcu- By dif- _— per deter- 
lation ference iter liter mination 
Original Liquors 
11.5 11 
36 38 
47 48 
78 77 
89 91 
94 98 
92 102 


Reheated Liquors 


2.5 2 
32 63 
75 123 
82 186 


Purified Lignin Solution 
Original, Heated 


2.35 
5.70 


Soda Liquors 


Log k-wavelength curves of the separated frac- 
tions of soda black liquors from cook L-2 showed 
that all the fractions had curves of very similar shape 
and slope—the same hue as whole soda black liquors 
or the lignin and ether-soluble fractions of the kraft 
black liquors. In contrast to kraft liquors, the acid- 
soluble color did not have an unusually steep curve 
and could not be differentiated. 

The color of the kraft black liquors changed 
slightly with time, but not enough to interfere with 
the experimental work. The soda liquors however, 
changed greatly on aging. The reaction was fairly 
rapid for diluted solutions, the color reaching an 
equilibrium after 3 weeks. The color variations were 
traced to two sources. The hue of the lignin was 
slightly altered, the log k-wavelength curve rotating 
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around wavelength 470 my. The major change, how- 
ever, was a decrease in the absorption coefficient over 
the whole spectrum for the liquor samples taken 
early in the cook. This indicated that an unstable 
colored material was disappearing. It was found that 
this fugitive color reached a maximum at one hour 
and was completely destroyed by one hour of cook- 
ing after maximum temperature was reached, by re- 
heating the liquors, or by aging diluted liquors. Be- 
cause the absorption coefficient of the lignin did not 
change at 470 my, k at this wavelength was used in 
following the course of the cook. The use of aged 
solutions for color determinations eliminated inter- 
ference from the unstable color. 

Table XII gives the absorption coefficients at 470 
mp. The “unstable color”, which was partially but 
not entirely acid soluble, was found by the decrease 
in k on aging; the figures show that it built up 
rapidly at the first of the cook but disappeared soon 
after maximum temperature was reached. The rate 
of development of the stable acid-soluble color was 
the same as in the kraft cook; this indicates that it 
was not formed by degradation of lignin. Lignin 
color has been found by two methods as explained 
in a previous section. These values are plotted in 
Fig. 9. The divergence of the determined values from 
the dotted reference line shows that the lignin began 
to darken in color after 2.5 hours of cooking. The 
darkening is much more pronounced in this case than 
it was in the kraft cook. During the first 2.5 hours 
of the cook, however, it is plain that the weight of 
lignin was directly proportional to the color in this 
fraction. 

Effect of Wood Species on Liquor Color 

Comparative kraft and soda cooks were made on 
several species by the pulping class of The Institute 
of Paper Chemistry ; the conditions used, yields, and 
permanganate numbers are given in Table XIII. 
Liquor samples were obtained from these cooks for 
optical analysis. 
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TABLE XII.—COLOR OF SODA BLACK LIQUOR FRAC. 
TIONS—COOK L-2 
(Rk at 470 my) 


Table XIV gives the transmittance readings for 100 
to 1 dilutions with white liquor for the final liquor 
samples from kraft cooks on four species. At any 
wavelength, the greatest spread of values is less than 
2%. Undoubtedly it is by coincidence only that such 
variables as lignin content of wood, degree of cook- 
ing, etc., should so counterbalance that these amaz- 
ingly similar liquors should be obtained for these four 
woods of very different composition. However, it 
does show that the widely different extractives in 
spruce, jack, pine, and loblolly pine are of only minor 
importance in liquor color. Absorption coefficients 
for whole.:liquors are given in Table XV. When 
plotted on a log scale against wavelength, these show 
the same characteristic difference in slope as did 
cooks L-2 and L-4, the curves being steeper for kraft 
than soda for all species. : 


The absorption coefficients shown in Table XVI 
represent another attempt to compare the liquors 
from the two processes. In this experiment the liquor 
fractions were separated as described under the 
analysis of kraft liquors. However, both the kraft 
and soda liquor fractions were made up with soda 
white liquor. Because this treatment distorts the ab- 
sorption spectra of the kraft liquor fractions, the 
slope of the log k-wavelength curves is not signifi- 
cant. However, these values do furnish one further 
comparison of the liquors; the ether-soluble material 


TABLE XIII.—COMPARISON OF KRAFT AND SODA 
PROCESSES 


‘er- 
manganate 
number 

\. 13.7 
45.0 34.8 

43.5 { 
51.4 . 
44.7 
43.3 
43.3 


Screened 
yield, % 
50.3 


Constant Conditions: 
Digester—iron, circulating pump, outside heat interchanger. 
Active alkali ratio—24% expressed as NaOH. 
Water ratio—6 g. total water per & moisture-free wood. 
Maximum temperature—176 deg. C. 
Time to maximum—1.0 hr. 
Time at maximum—3.0 hr. 
Chip length—0.75 inch. 
Sulphidity—0 for soda cooks, 33.3% for kraft cooks. 


* Cook 207 was made in a stainless steel digester, 1.5 hours to maxi- 
mum temperature, and 3.5 hours at maximum temperature —170 deg. C. 


TABLE XIV.—EFFECT OF SPECIES ON KRAFT BLACK 
LIQUOR COLOR 
(Whole Liquors, 100 to 1 dilution with White Liquors) 
Transmittance, % 
Wood ent mys 
Aspen 7 
Spruce (203 L 4 i 6 
ack pine (204) : iu : 2 
blolly pine (207) . ‘ L 5 


TABLE XV.—COMPARISON OF KRAFT AND SODA BLACK 
LIQUOR COLOR 


(Whole Liquors diluted with White Liquors) 
Absorption coefficient k 
Wavelength, mz 420 500 540 
Cook: 
Spruce kraft 203) 770 140 78 
Jack pine kraft (204) 800 140 77 
Aspen soda 1933 366 108 66.4 
soda 103 426 156 106 66.0 35,2 
Jack pine soda (104) 159 107 67.0 36.0 
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TABLE XVI.—-COMPARISON OF KRAFT AND SODA BLACK 
LIQUOR FRACTIONS 


(Both kraft and soda fractions diluted in soda white liquor) 


Wavelength, mu 420 470 600 
Acid-soluble color: 
ack pine soda (104 
ce kraft 203 
tne ine kraft 204 
Ether-soluble color in 
acid insoluble: 
Spruce soda 103 
= pine soda 104 
pruce kraft 203 
Jack pine kraft 204 


48.4 18.4 
74.0 28.0 
100.0 30.4 


Spruce soda as 43.6 15.5 


from the lignin precipitate is nearly the same for 
kraft and soda and for both species; the acid-soluble 
color, however, shows a sharp difference between 
the two processes, and close similarity for the two 
woods in either process. This indicates that the wood 
constituents from which this acid-soluble color is 
formed are available in either spruce or jack pine. 
Since spruce has only a negligible amount, if any, of 
tannins and phlobatannins, these materials evidently 
do not contribute much acid-soluble color in alkaline 
cooks of these commonly used woods. It has already 
been shown that this color does not come from lignin ; 
it could be composed of humic material formed from 
sensitive carbohydrates. 


Optical Cook Control 


Alkaline black liquors are so dark that direct ex- 
amination is useless. However, since the hue does not 
change, a single transmittance measurement at an ef- 
fective wavelength between 450 and 500 my would 
give all the information of any value in comparing 
liquor samples. This could be made on a water dilu- 
tion (about 100 to 1) by a simple photometric system. 

Because of the use of black liquor as make-up and 
the normal variations in wood-liquor ratio, it would 
not be feasible to attempt to cook to a definite trans- 
mittance. The only practical criterion of the degree 
to which the digestion has progressed appears to be 
the rate of change of liquor transmittance. Unfor- 
tunately, a method based on rate of change would be 
least sensitive near the end of the cook, and prob- 
ably would not furnish a critical control. As an ex- 
ample, it can be calculated for Cook L-4 that a 1% 
change in the lignin content of the pulp would cause 
a change of only 0.52% in the transmittance at 500 
my. Since the color of the black liquor does not 
afford any better criterion, it appears that optical 
methods do not offer much promise for commercial 
control of alkaline cooks. 


Conclusions 


The color of alkaline liquor during the course of 
a cook increases in a smooth curve with time, rapidly 
at first, very slowly near the end of the cook. There 
is no significant change in hue during the cook. 

Alkaline black liquors do not obey Beer’s law on 
dilution with water, but do so if diluted with color- 
less white liquors near the strength of the raw cook- 
ing liquors. 

Alkaline black liquors can be separated chemically 
intu several fractions in such a way that the color of 
each fraction represents the color of the material as 
it exists in black liquor. 

All soda black liquor fractions have log k-wave- 
length curves of essentially the same shape. There- 
fore, the colors can be compared quantitatively but 
not differentiated. 
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Kraft black liquors have steeper log k-wavelength 
curves than soda liquors. This difference is due to 
the kraft acid-soluble fraction, which has a very steep 
curve, Therefore, the color in this fraction can be 
differentiated from the other color but not quanti- 
tatively compared, In alkaline solution kraft lignin is 
darker than soda lignin but there is no difference 
in hue. The total color is very similar for kraft 
liquors from aspen, spruce, jack pine, and loblolly 
pine. Soda liquors from these species are similar to 
one another, ‘but not to the kraft liquors. 

Lignin is not degraded Garog the first part of the 
alkaline cook. This is indicated by the methoxyl con- 
tent and the direct proportionality of lignin content 
of the black liquor and the absorption coefficient of 
the acid-insoluble fraction. After three hours of soda 
cooking and after five hours of kraft cooking, there 
is a darkening in color, a decrease in methoxyl con- 
tent, and a decrease in the amount which can be pre- 
cipitated by acids. Such lignin degradation is much 
greater when liquors are heated in the absence of 

Ip, and is still more severe when purified lignin is 
heated in white liquor. Since no other black liquor 
constituents change in color near the end of the 
cook, the darkening of overcooked alkaline pulps may 
be associated with the darkening of the dissolved 
lignin. 

Carbohydrates which are insoluble in acid do not 
contribute any measurable color to either kraft or 
soda black liquors. 

The ether-soluble part of the acid precipitate con- 
tains some lignin as well as resins and other ex- 
tractives. This material dissolves early in the cook 
and is increased only slightly by further digestion or 
by heating isolated liquors; its color does not vary 
much with cooking time, wood species, or cooking 
process. 

In soda cooks an unstable colored material is 
formed early in the cook which is destroyed by fur- 
ther digestion, by heating the liquor, or by aging. 
Such color is not formed in kraft cooks. 

Acid-soluble color in kraft or soda liquors from 
spruce or jack pine is apparently not formed from 
tannins or by degradation of lignin. It could be 
caused by the humification of sensitive carbohydrates. 

Lignin is the most important: colored constituent 
in alkaline black liquors, accounting for 75 to 90% 
of the color. The acid-soluble color accounts for only 
about 5%. The remainder is in the ether-soluble frac- 
tion, part of which is lignin. 

Optical methods do not seem very promising for 
commercial cook control. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 11, 1942 
SUMMARY 


Newsprint 778 rolls 


NEWSPRINT 
—, —, ——, 279 rolls. 
—, ——_,, ——_,, 499 rolls. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Chase National Bank, , ——, 118 bls. cotton residue. 
C. Comiter Co., ———, », 87 bls. cotton residue. 
Williamson Products Corp., ; » 54 bis. cotton 
waste, 64 bls. cotton picker waste. 
New land Waste Co., ; , 70 bls. picker waste. 
Irving Trust Co., i , 122 bls. waste. 
: . , 53 bis. linen waste. 
,—, —_, 4 bls. scrap cloth. 
WOOD PULP 


—, ——,, ——,, 3907 bls. ground wood pulp. 


GLUESTOCK, ETC. 
—,, ——_, ——_,, 272 bls. gluestock. 
——, ———, ———,, 688 bags bones. 
——, ———, ———, 140 bags bone glue (sheets). 
—_, ———, — —,, 613 bags bone glue (sheets). 
CASEIN 


Casein Co., of America, Inc., , ——, 409 bags. 


Paper Picnic Items Active 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 13, 1942—The trade’s 
experience during the second week of the third quar- 
ter was a rather monotonous repetition of that of the 
several weeks preceding. There were, however, 
enough slight differences to somewhat change the an- 
nals, for, by and large, paper specialties such as nap- 
kins, plates, cups have been in greater demand than 
heretofore at this season. This has been due, in a 
large measure, to the outings and picnics that are be- 
ing held by the innumerable Government agencies 
who have established headquarters here in Philadel- 
phia. Generally, however, demands of the printers 
fell off very decidedly, and no volume of business is 
reported from these craftsmen. How long this will 
continue, no one will venture an opinion. Prices on 
kraft paper have experienced some slight reduction ; 
the differential of one-quarter cent a pound on 30-lb. 
kraft no longer maintains. A little note of optimism 
was exhibited by one of our leading paper merchants, 
who stated that when Washington decides on the type 
of questionnaire which is now under consideration 
about stocks, but which for lack of appropriation 
have been pigeon-holed, business may improve pro- 
viding restrictions are lifted. 

Paper stock dealers report a weakening in this 
branch of the business, with little or no demand on 
the part of the mills, which it is reported are closed 
down or for the most part are on a 3-day weekly 
schedule. 


Sylvester Garrett, Jr. Goes to WPB 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 14, 1942—Sylvester Gar- 
rett, Jr., son of Sylvester Garrett of the Garrett- 
Buchanan Company, who has been assistant to price 
administrator, nm Henderson, has been transferred 
to the War Production Department, headed by Don- 
ald Nelson. 
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O. H. Clapp Joins Defense Corp. 


Oliver H. Clapp has resigned as an assistant vice- 
president of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
avenue, New York, manufacturers and distributors 
of starches, gums and dextrines, and importers of 
burlap, to become associated with the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, Washington. Mr. Clapp has been 
in charge of the Burlap Division of Stein-Hall’s For- 
eign Department since last December, when Morris 
S. Rosenthal, a vice-president of the company, went 
to Washington to become assistant director of the 
Board of Economic Warfare. Mr. Clapp assumed 
his new duties on July 6. 


The management and supervision of Stein-Hall’s 
Burlap Division are now integrated in the Foreign 
Department under Cecil H. Coryat and Robert M. 
Stein, assistant vice-presidents, who have headed 
that department for some time. 


Mr. Clapp has spent nearly all of his business life 
in the burlap trade and has been associated with 
Stein-Hall for many years. He was formerly in the 
New York office of Mente & Co., Inc., of New Or- 
leans. He is a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Burlap and Jute Association and has spent 
much time in Washington in recent months in behalf 
of the association and the industry. 


In announcing Mr. Clapp’s withdrawal from the 
company to enter the Government service, Frank 
upewe Hall, president of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 
said: 

“We very much regret losing, for the duration of 
the war, the services of such a highly valued associ- 
ate. We do, however, take pride in the knowledge 
that the Government has recognized his character and 
ability, and we are happy indeed to make this con- 
tribution to the common cause. Industry and indi- 
viduals alike must obey when our country calls.” 


Dietz Machine Works Changes 


E. K. Dietz, proprietor of the Dietz Machine 
Works, manufacturers of paper converting machin- 
ery, has retired because of ill health. 


To continue the business at 126 Fountaine street, 
Philadelphia, long known in the paper trade as man- 
ufacturers of toilet converting machinery, slitting and 
rewinding machinery, aniline printers and special 
machinery, a partnership has been formed by Row- 
land G. Dietz and Frank R. Rosen. As works man- 
ager of the Dietz Machine Works for many years, 
Rowland G. Dietz is fully capable, with the assistance 
of his partner, Frank R. Rosen, to carry on the busi- 
ness in the same efficient manner as under the pro- 
prietorship of E. K. Dietz. 


Elwell-Parker Elects Officers 


Directors of the Elwell-Parker Electric Company 
have elected new officers, following the passing of 
former President Morris S. Towson on March 17. 
The present officers of Elwell-Parker are S. K. Tow- 
son, president and general manager; W. A. Meddick, 
vice president ; ce C. B. Cook, director in charge 
of export and government sales, and general sales 
promotion. Other officers are W. E. Hornig, treas- 
urer and assistant secretary, and C. W. Stage, Jr., 
secretary. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Production and Demand For Many Grades of Paper and Pulp Less 
Active—Two Amendments Issued by OPA Are Now in Effect on 
Wood Pulp—Rag Market Quiet—Lower Grades of Waste Soft. 


Office of the Parer Trape JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942. 


The trend in orders for many major types of paper 
continues downward. Reports from many manufac- 
turers’ representatives, jobbers, and general paper 
merchants reflect increasing concern at the outlook 
for the future. Many informed quarters expect a 
further decline in the future. 

Comment in some quarters carries criticism of the 
government’s policy relating to the general paper sup- 
ply situation, past, present and estimates of the fu- 
ture, and its disposition to do little for industry in 
general, to maintain production and civilian demand 
at as high a level as practicable under the war effort. 
It is felt in some quarters that the prevailing govern- 
ment policy is not broad enough to maintain a good 
balance. 

The index of general business activity for the week 
ended July 4 declined to 129.3%, from 130.2% for 
the preceding week, compared with 131.1% for the 
corresponding week last year. Paper board pro- 
duction was 4.4% lower. 

Paper production for the week ended July 4 was 
estimated at 71.4%, compared with 72.8% for 1941, 
with 70.1% for 1940, with 56.3% for 1939, and with 
75.7% for the corresponding week for 1938. 

Paper board production for the week ended July 
4 was 59.0%, compared with 74.0% for 1941, with 
60.0% for 1940, with 56.3% for 1939, and with 
37.0% for the corresponding week for 1938. 

Trade reports indicate that stocks of paper, all 
grades, are higher than had been expected. Some 
mills report backlogs but unfilled orders are steadily 
declining. Current demand for most kraft grades is 
reported good. Seasonal paper picnic items are quite 
active. Demand for other grades of paper is slow. 


Wood Pulp 


Two amendments to wood pulp price regulations 
are now in effect. Amendment No. 1 covers export 
prices making them identical with domestic f.o.b. mill 
prices. Amendment No. 2 covers special chemical 
pulps, such as high alpha, glassine, etc. Producers of 
these special pulps must file with the OPA before 
making sales, a statement of facts as outlined in the 
OPA order. After filing this statement, the producer 
is permitted to make sales at the price indicated, and 
may continue to do so unless the OPA issues a max- 
imum price within 21 days. It is understood that the 
producer agrees to adjust the price to customers if 
the OPA changes its price. 

Rags 

Trading in the rag market continues relatively 
quiet, following the July 4th holiday and inventory 
period. Prices on the roofing grades are reported 
well maintained at the maximum OPA price level. 
Trading in mixed rags is slow. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Demand for old No. 1 Manila rope continues good, 
with no important change in the market situation re- 
ported this week. 


Scrap bagging is in fair demand at this date. Some 
sales are reported at under the maximum price 
schedule. 

Old Waste Paper 


The paper stock market is quiet at this date. Some 
current reports indicate sales of No. 1 mixed paper 
and No. 1 folded news, well under maximum prices. 
Supplies of these grades and of old corrugated, are 
still reported well in excess of demand. Not much 
change from the prevailing situation is expected in 
the trade until mill buying becomes more active. 
Some sales of No. 1 folded news at $9 per ton have 
been reported. 

Twine 


Fair trade demand for standard grades of twine 
is reported at this date. No important change in 
prices on leading brands of hard and soft fiber twines 
has been reported this week. 


WPB Announces Paper Committees 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasHIncton, D. C., July 15, 1942—WPB has 
just announced the following fiber box and paraf- 
fined carton and pail Industry Advisory Committees : 


FiperR Box ApvisoRY COMMITTEE 

Douglas Kirk, Chief, Containers Branch, is Gov- 
ernment Presiding Officer. Members are: C. A. Agar, 
Agar Container Division, International Paper Com- 
pany, Whippany, N. J.; J. M. Arndt, Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation, St. Louis, Mo.; Sidney Froh- 
man, Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, 
Qhio; M. B. Hal, American Box Board Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. W. Kieckhefer, Kieckhefer 
Container Company, Camden, N. J.; A. R. Havig- 
hurst, General Container Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Wayne Young, Ohio Boxboard Company, 
Rittman, Ohio; P.° A. Schilling, Waldorf Paper 
Products Company, St. Paul, Minn.; Joseph W. 
Schiffenhaus, Schiffenhaus Brothers, Newark, N. J.; 
Irwin L. Soloman, American Corrugated Paper 
Products Corporation, New York; J. C. Twinam, O. 
B. Andrews Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; George A. 
Vollmer, Atlas-Boxmakers, Inc., Chicago, IIll.; H. L. 
Wollenberg, Longview Fibre Company, Longview, 
Wash. 

PARAFFINED CARTON AND PaIL COMMITTEE 

William W. Fitzhugh, Chief, Folding and Setup 
Box Section, Containers Branch, is Government Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Members are: Robert S. Bloomer, Bloomer Bros. 
Co., Newark, N. J.; J. V. Byrne, The Menasha 
Products Company, Chicago, IIl.; F. Norman Hart- 
man, The Butler Paper Products Company, Toledo, 
Ohio; A. W. Madsen, National Carton Company, 
Joliet, Ill.; E. J. Mulholland, Chicago, Carton Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; Lawrence S. Pollock, Pollock 
Paper and Box Company, Dallas, Texas; Don. M. 
Wilson, Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 1 
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SIMPLICITY 


NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A 


A 
p standard sizes. 
$s 


FIBRE MAKING PROCESSES, INC. 


435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


U-Bar Barking & Washing Drum 
Orrmell Log Barker 

Waplan Bark Press 

Nekoosa Chip Cutter 

F.M.P. Circ. & Ind. Heating System 
Coolidge Chip Packer 

F.M.P. Coarse Screen & Knotter 
Blow Steam Plants 

Thune Pressure Filter 

Norman Chip Duster 

Drammen Blow Valve 

Sandberg Diffuser Valve 


ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper cores 

C made in sizes from 2” to 10° Cc 
inside diameter with any thick- 

ness wall required. Oo 


Long draw protected slot 


caps of heavy gauge steel in all 


enforced square hole. This 
patented feature of reenforce- 
ment gives added strength and 
durability. 


* 
Heavy duty caps with re- & 
$ 


Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 
, CORINTH, N. Y. 


July 16, 1942 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 
Office of Parzr Trapg Journat, 
ednesday, July 15, 1942. 

BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe are firm and 
continue unchanged at prevailing market levels. The pulp 
is currently quoted at $40 per ton in barrels, at works; 
the powder is offered at $60 per ton, f.o.b., works. De- 
mand reported fair for the week. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Prices on bleaching powder 
are firm. Demand reported fair for the week. Bleaching 
powder is currently quoted at $2.25 per 100 pounds, in 
drums, at works. 


CASEIN—Quotations on casein are lower for the week. 
Standard domestic casein, 20-30 mesh, is currently quoted 
at 15 cents per pound; 80-100 mesh at 15% cents per 
pound; all prices in bags, car lots. Standard Argentine 
casein is currently offered at 13 cents per pound. No quo- 
tations on French caséin. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Prices of caustic soda are reported 
firm and continue unchanged. Demand moderate for the 
current week. Solid caustic soda is currently quoted at 
$2.30 per 100 pounds, flake and ground at $2.70 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay are firm and 
continue unchanged. Demand reported fair for the current 
week. Domestic filler clay is currently quoted at from 
$7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay is quoted at from $12 to 
$22 per ton, at mines. Imported clay is quoted at from 
$13 to $25 per long ton, ship side, 


CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine unchanged. Gov- ; 


ernment demand for war use continues very heavy. Chlor- 
ine is currently quoted at from $1.75 per 100 pounds, in 
single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 

ROSIN—Quotations on some grades of rosin are higher 
for the current week. “G” gum rosin is currently quoted 
at $3.18 per 100 pounds, in barrels, Savannah. “FF” 
wood rosin is currently quoted at $3.09 per 100 pounds in 
barrels, New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is 
quoted at $3.47 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., works. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm. Demand 
reported good for the current week. Domestic salt cake is 
currently quoted at $15 per ton in bulk; chrome salt cake 
at $16 per ton. All prices in car lots, f.0.b., shipping point. 
Quotations on imported salt cake are nominal at $16 per 
ton. 

SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and con- 
tinue to conform to prevailing market quotations. Demand 
good. Quotations on soda ash in car lots, per 100 pounds, 
are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, $1.05; and in 
barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Prices on corn starch continue unchanged 
for the current week. Pearl is currently quoted at $3.10 
per 100 pounds; powdered starch at $3.20 per 100 pounds ; 
all prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Quotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Demand reported moderate. The 
commercial grades are currently quoted at $1.15 per 100 

unds ; iron free at from $1.75 to $1.85 per 100 pounds, 
in bags, car lots, f.o.b., works, 

SULPHUR—Prices of sulphur are firm and continue 
to conform to prevailing market quotations. Annual con- 
tracts are currently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., 
mines. Spot and nearby car lots are quoted at $18 per ton. 

TALC—Quotations on talc are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $15 to $21 per ton, at mills. No 
quotations on imported talc. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


quotations, excepting 

designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of Octo- 
ber 1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 
mum prices. 


Paper 

(Delivered New York) 

Hows, Per 

Sheets 

Kraft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
Extra Quality $600" @$7.00 
§ tandard .... 5.25 “ 6.2 
o. 1 Wra - 5.00 « 
*Standard Bag... 4.37%" 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Ca: 
Manufacturers Prices, Less F 
to Destination. 


ae 
sa | 


an 2 


“ 
84.00 ** 116.00 


Friecs per. 30 fene, 
tons over 3 tons, 
tons or add’ ta 


“ieee ad, es 
Pagosa of. a 


The 

Staring ove sonsonnmiative of 

Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

100% 


Rag 
ie 1 $40.25@$47.25 $41.40@$48.50 


100% 
gene 92:200" 37.75 33.95 « 39.25 
we cee 32.206 37.75 Ww 


75 
a 24.75 29.00 25.90 30.50 | Should 
“ 22.80 “¢ 27.75 may be added to the maximum 


18.70“ 22.75 19.90 24.25 Domestic Rags 
16.40 * 20.00 17.55 ** 21.50 New Rags 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. on fhrices to Mill f. 0 b& N. Y¥) 
Sulphite Bonds and 
White, ae ee Si > 2 2 2 
Delivered in Zone 1: inbleached.. 8.00 


BEETS uremia Bex: Be : 


be © 11.28 10.35 « : 
he reas ia oO. Basti oH 


out, abe. « 3d 


8. 
4 
6. 





NON-USERS 


rae PROFIT PRODUCERS 


NO VACATION 


Even the man who realizes the value of a recreation 
period for himself, and for his assistants, would never think 
of allowing time off for TENAX FELTS . .. . those sturdy 
producers of paper and board run continuously day after 
day, month after month, year after year. Better bank on 
TENAX FELTS for the duration. 


“Non-Users Are The Losers’’ 


(Nee) eal oho sd i” Avie 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 
Newfane, N. Y. — U.S.A. 


* 


in action 


PLUGGING YOUR FELTS? , 


Plugged felts are often the cause of time-consuming slowdowns in 
production schedules. What’s more, frequent replacement of these 
felts today is a difficult and expensive proposition. That’s why it’s 
well to remember that they can be avoided, effectively and inex- 
pensively, by maintaining close microbiological control of process 
water. For plugged felts as well as obstructed lines, blinded wires, 
breaks, wash-up interruptions, spots, stains or pin holes, are fre- 
quently caused by slime-forming micro-organisms. 

During these busy days Wallace & Tiernan water treatment meth- 
ods can aid tremendously. Scientifically applied, a small amount 
of chlorine in the entering and circulating water will act quickly 
and effectively in eliminating microbiological growths. With the 
experience of more than 300 paper mills to guide them, W&T 
specialists will have no trouble putting their finger on your par- 
ticular problem. Get in touch with Wallace & Tiernan today. ps7 


' *Slime-f. 
WRITE FOR 42-PAGE BOOKLET = mins organisms ‘een 
“Microbiological Control in Pulp een 

and Paper Manutacture” discusses 

latest practice now employed at 
prominent mills. Write for a copy 


ot TP 472. 
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Uld Rags 
White. Ne. 1— 


Repacked ...... - -*3.80 
Miscellaneous .....*3.20 


White. No. 2— 
Repacked *2.90 
Miscellaneous — cove eae 


"hird and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


*2.20 
. "1.30 


Rox os, Rags— 
No. 


Foreign Rags 


All prices nominal 
ew Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 @ 2.40 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 ‘“* 2.20 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 ‘* 5175 
Light Flannelettes... 5.50/ 5.75 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 ‘“ 7. 
New Light Oxfords. 4.00 “ 
New Light Prints. 3.00 * 


Old Rags 
White Linens. 7.50 ‘ 
White Linens. 6. 6s 
White Linens. 4. 6“ 
White Linens. 2. 66 
White Cotton. 4. sé 
White Cotton. 3. ‘ 
White Cotton. 2. 66 
White Cotton. 1. 66 
Light Prints.. 2. “ 
Oré. Light Prints... 1. “ 
Med. Light Prints... 1. “ 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 2. ‘6 
French Blue Linens. 3. 6s 
Checks and Blues... 2. ‘6s 
Linsey Garments.... 1. “ 
Dark Cottons s ss 
Oid Shopperies R “ 
New Shopperies f 66 
French Blues 2. s6 


BAGGING 
(Prices to Mill, f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


PWwWHK whe 
NENPNMwwse 190 
oomoo oOuMmooouun oo 


mr ep 
UUaAnd 


at go heavy... 
right Bagging 
a Rope— 
oreign 
Domestic .. 
Jute Threads. . 
Sisal Strings.. . 
Mixed Strings | aes 


* OPA Maximum Price. 





Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA. Maximum Prices 


No. 1 Hard White 
envelope Cuts, one 


No. 1 


Hard 
Envelo 
No. 1 


wane 
Cuts.. 


wings, ruled... 
Soft evi Shavings, 


one cut....... 
No. 1 Soft White 


Shavings . 
< ere Shavings, 


No. 1 Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavin, 
No. 2 Mixed Ground- 

wood Fly Leaf 
Shavings 
Mixed Colored Shav- 
PD cconedwites Fe 
Mixed Greendveed 
Colored Shavin 
Overissue 


Magazines 
Mixed Books. . 
No. 1 White ‘Ledger 
No. 2 ~ pea Ledger, 
colored 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut. 
New Manila Envelope 





ss # 12%“ 
as te erate 2.87%" 
No, "Bard White 


2.50 


- 2.87%* 


2.50 


« 2,15 


“ 


1.67%“ 
1.12% ** 


1.25 


-90 
75 
-90 


‘ 


1.67%“ 


1.57 


tii 


1.07% ** 
2K 


1.87%“ 
2.87% “* 


2.65 
1.85 


2.75 
. 3.25 


1 
- 2.50 


New 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Cuttings... 

No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 

New Jute Corrugated 
Cuttings 

Old Corrugated -. 
tainers 

Box Board Cuttings. 

White Blank News. 

Overissue News 

No. 1 N 

No. * Mixed Paper. 


2.25 
1.75 
1.75 


“ 
hi 


“ 


iii 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


a 


1. e 
85 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 
India 
White Hemp 
Fine Polished— 
Fine India 
eer 


ra r be 
wl 3% 
Wall Paper. 





“ 
tii 


“ 
“ 


17a 


17 
+19 


ai 
iii 


-2033°* 
23 


19 
25 


(Hard vee), 


Medium Java........ 
Mex. Sisal 


PHIT_ADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1. .07%@ 
New White No. 0456 
Light Silesias 04K 
Silesias, No. 1. 04 « 
Biack Silesias, soft 03 %4«* 
New Unbleached 07 
Washable Prints. -03 
Washable No. 1.. .02 * 


Blue Overall 04%" 


Cottons—According te grades— 
Washable shred 


New Dark Seconds aH 
Khaki Cutti 

No. 1 O. .03 
-02 
.02 
.05 
. 02 

Domestic Rags (Old) 

White No. 1— Re- 

packed .......... 2.80 “*§ — 


White No. 2— Re- 


Miscellaneous No. 1. 
Miscellaneous No. 2. 


Roofing 
‘id Manila Rope. ee 


2.90 
3.20 
2.65 


5.75 


Bagging 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Gunny Ne. re 


iii 
iii 


“ 
“ 
“ 


hi 
tii 


prided 


Wool Tares, h \d ss 4. 

No. 1 ar Lee 7 
OS ARR Se + 3.00 ** 4,00 

New Borla Cuttings 3.75 * 4.00 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 


cut 3.37%" 
No. 1 Hard White 

Whe unruled.. 2.50 ‘ 
- - Shavings, 2.87% 
White Blank News.. 1.65" « 


Soft White Shavings, 
Misc saitapsnccey sae 
1 White Ledger. 2.17 
° 2 Ledger, colored 1.87 
No. 1. Heavy Books 
& Magazines..... 1.57 « 
Overissue Magazines 1.67%‘ 
wey. ane ackbsened ee 


zt 


t 
No. 1 Mixed "Paper. 
Box Board Cuttings. 
ia Corrugated Cut- 


Qverivons News... 
No. 1 News 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
NGnavings ‘unsuled, 2.87% @ 
avin, unru. . 
eet 1 Ree Shav- 


. 1.12% 
ne Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 ‘* 
No. 2 Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings .90 ‘* 
a 4 Colored Sev. asa 
New! Meni Envelope 
one cut 2.87% "* 
Hard White Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 3.37%" 
Triple Sorted No. 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 ‘ 
ixed Kraft Env. & 
Meee Cuttings 2.75 * 
Kraft Savelepe Cut- 
a 3.25 « 
No. Heavy Books 
& RM 1.57 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 2.87%" 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 2.65 ** 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 1.75 « 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. x se 
Overissue News es 
Box Board Cuttin Jaye 
wee werroaeses 
rie Kraft 2.25 « 
or meet Con- 
1.00 ** 
oe ‘Conragated Cut- 
1.07%" 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Gunny Bagging— 
Forei Soobocces (nominal) 
4.50 @ 5.00 
Sisal Rope a « 5.00 
Mixed Rope ‘ « 1.40 
Transmission Rope— 
(nominal) 
4.00 4.25 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic 5.75 «  — 
Soft Jute Rope 5.25 * 5.50 
ute Carpet . 3.25 3.50 
leachery Burlap.... 8.50 ‘* 9.00 
Scrap Burlap— 
i - oemigty 


4.75 ** 5.00 
5.75 


Scrap Si 
ome S53 for Shred- 


ng 
Wool Tares— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 5.00 
New Burlap Cuttings 5.25 “ 5. ‘50 
Heavy Baling Bagging 4.75 ‘* 5.00 


No. 1 Hard White 
shovings. unruled. 2.874%4** 
No. ard White 
Shavings, ruled... 2.50 

Soft White Shavings, 
Misc. 

kaper, Mill Bagging. . 

No. Bagging ; 
COPA aximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. .044%4@ 
Fancy Percales.. 04ye 
New White No. 1. .07 « 
New Light Fiannei- 
ettes 06 
Canton Flannel, 
Bleached 08 %4** 
Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached 06%" 
Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached 
Silesias No. 
New Black Silesias.. 
Red Cotton Cuttings 
Soft Unbleached 07"%** 
Blue Cheviots..... .06 
Fancv 
Washable 
Cottons According to Grades— 
Blue Overalls 
New Black, Soft.. .03 
a Ya Cuttings 04 
O. 1). Khaki 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 
B. V. D. Cuttings. . 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
\F. o. b Boston 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous 

Twos e one Blues, Re- 


oO ‘Blue Overalls. . 
Thirds and Blues, Re- 
acked 
Miscellaneous 
Black oypesings 
Roofing Stock— 





> 
Si! 
eeeece 


Foreign Rags 
(F. o. Boston) 
os... +++ + (nominal 
and Biues 


seeeeeeee 





eeeeeeeee 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 
F. ; 
OPA Satin —, 
sent 
No. 1. Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
GR vedcodicecces S.879G** 
Hard White 


No. 1 
i unruled. 2.50 « 
No. 1 White 


No. 1 


ite Ledger Rite 


No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines...... 
White Blank News.. 
Mixed Kraft Env. 
& Bag Cuttings.. 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Overissue “Naws..... 
be 1 News....... 
Ret a 

°. 
No. 2 Roofing Rags.. 1.45 


Paper TRADE JOURNAL 
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